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Schools  and  the 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

DAVID  WAYNE  SMITH 
Director,  Special  Education 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona 


HO  are  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
and  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
schools  toward  this  group?  What  factors 
in  a  child’s  environment  have  led  to  his 
emotional  upset?  Are  there  preventive 
and  corrective  measures  that  may  be 
taken?  These  are  pressing  questions, 
particularly  in  view  of  current  over¬ 
crowded  classroom  conditions,  increased 
home  pressures,  and  lack  of  trained 
school  and  community  personnel  for  re¬ 
ferral. 

Society  has  failed  to  accept  the  im¬ 
portance  of  early  identification,  so  that 
children  with  behavioral  problems  soon 
achieve  adulthood  harboring  these  with¬ 
in  the  personality  structure.  The  inci¬ 
dence  of  new  cases  of  the  mentally  ill 
has  increased  at  an  alarming  rate  in 
recent  years,  and  one  in  ten  Americans 
has  some  form  of  mental  disorder.  Some 
750,000  people  are  patients  in  mental 
hospitals,  thus  denying  individuals  and 
society  a  tremendous  work  effort. 

Definition 

Although  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child  often  escapes  the  untrained  eye, 
his  deviate  patterns  of  behavior  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  trained  observer. 
Emotional  disorders  involve  irregularity 
of  mood,  affect,  and  the  expression  of 
inward  feelings  which  disturb  the  nor¬ 
mal  formation  of  contacts  between  an 


individual  and  his  group.  An  emotion¬ 
ally  involved  person  does  not  experience 
the  normal  gratifications  that  come  with 
living,  through  the  continuous  stream  of 
human  and  environmental  contact. 
Emotional  disorders,  then,  can  be  de¬ 
fined  as  “affect-conflicts  and  disorienta¬ 
tions.” 

Incidence 

Numerous  research  studies  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  determine  the  number  of 
maladjusted  children  and  the  extent  of 
their  disorders.  Estimates  have  intimated 
8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  public 
school  population  as  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  have  serious  problems  of  ad¬ 
justment  (5).  It  has  been  estimated 
that  approximately  1 50,000  children  in 
the  United  States  are  so  disturbed  that 
they  require  residential  care  and  treat¬ 
ment.  The  state  of  Arizona,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  recognized  the  need  for  a  resi¬ 
dential  program  and  has  called  upon 
neighboring  states  to  assist  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  regional  institution. 

The  Teacher’s  Role 

The  teacher’s  first  classroom  respon¬ 
sibility,  of  course,  is  to  provide  a  group 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  feeling  of  belongingness  in 
each  child.  The  classroom  teacher  must 
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be  sufficiently  informed,  too,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  recognize  a  pupil  with  a 
possible  emotional  upset.  Furthermore, 
a  teacher  must  be  able  to  accept  his 
own  limitations  for  dealing  with  such  a 
child  and  be  familiar  with  the  special 
services  that  might  be  available  through 
the  school  or  in  the  community.  In- 
service  training  programs,  conducted  by 
psychologists,  counselors,  and  psychia¬ 
trists  in  the  school  and  the  community, 
can  be  extremely  valuable.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  other  interested  personnel 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
such  offerings. 

Cautions 

Classroom  objectives  very  often  trig¬ 
ger  an  emotional  upset;  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  those  instances  where  the 
teacher  has  made  a  series  of  unrealistic 
demands  on  the  child’s  capabilities.  A 
common  retaliation  is  rebellion.  Read¬ 
ing  and  spelling  difficulties  in  the  early- 
elementary-age  child,  for  example,  are 
often  emotional  in  nature.  Due  to  the 
emotional  involvement,  the  child’s  set 
of  motivations  changes,  and  he  revolts 
by  refusing  to  learn  what  he  is  supposed 
to  learn,  by  showing  a  lack  of  attention, 
by  his  apparent  inability  to  memorize, 
or  by  excessive  daydreaming. 

School  children  may  become  incor¬ 
rigible  in  the  face  of  insurmountable 
tasks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  classes 
where  the  rigidity  of  the  material  fails 
to  challenge  the  more  gifted,  the  mon¬ 
otony  of  the  situation  may  bend  their 
energies  toward  disrupting  class  routine. 

Patterns  of  Behavior 

Teachers  need  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  many  different  behav- 
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ioral  patterns  of  children  which  may 
contain  symptoms  of  emotional  dis¬ 
turbances.  McCandless  (6)  has  com¬ 
piled  a  rather  comprehensive  list: 

1.  Personality  problems,  such  as 
withdrawing,  bizarre  behavior, 
apathy,  ana  paranoid  symptoms 

2.  Learning  and  academic  problems 

3.  Emotional  problems,  such  as 
temper  outbursts,  crying,  insta¬ 
bility  and  impulsiveness,  and 
sullenness 

4.  Problems  with  social  relation¬ 
ships,  such  as  fighting,  being  dan- 

{;erous  or  cruel,  and  being  iso- 
ated  and  asocial 

5.  Behavior  problems,  such  as  steal¬ 
ing,  truancy,  lying,  and  sexual 
behavior 

6.  Nervous  habits,  such  as  nervous¬ 
ness,  enuresis,  speech  difficulties, 
and  thumb-sucldng 

7.  Problems  of  classroom  discipline 
and  reactions  to  authority,  such 
as  negativism,  aggression,  de¬ 
fiance,  and  being  a  disturbing 
influence 

8.  Somatic  symptoms,  such  as  psv- 
chosomatic  illness,  poor  co-ordi¬ 
nation,  hypochondriasis  and  fa¬ 
tigue 

While  the  teacher  must  guard  against 
seeing  a  clinical  case  in  every  instance 
of  deviate  behavior,  he  must  also  be 
alert  to  the  possibility  that  the  patterns 
listed  by  McCandless  may  contain 
symptoms  of  serious  disorders  which  re¬ 
quire  immediate  attention. 

As  background  for  understanding 
and  recognizing  such  behavioral  pat¬ 
terns,  the  teacher  needs  to  know  the 
causal  factors  insofar  as  these  have  been 
identified  through  research  and  observa¬ 
tion.  Benda  (2)  has  suggested  three 
things  important  to  an  increased  un¬ 
derstanding  of  psychoneurosis  in  chil¬ 
dren: 

1.  Precipitating  factors.  The  actual 
situation  with  which  the  child 
cannot  cope. 
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2.  Failure  in  the  solution  of  actual 
problems.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
at  adaptation  of  shorter  or  long¬ 
er  duration. 

3.  Re^ssion.  The  replacement  of 
realistic  efforts  to  gratify  needs 
.by  regressive  behavior. 

Newland  (7)  has  suggested  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  socio-emotional 
area,  since  the  emotional  picture  of  the 
individual  may  be  revealed  in  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  impact  of  inter{)ersonal  re¬ 
lationships  on  his  emotionality.  There 
is  an  interrelatedness  of  the  social  and 
emotional  adjustment  factors,  since  the 
child’s  perception  of  the  self  and  the 
school  matrix  involves  his  needs,  val¬ 
ues,  and  tensions.  This  implies  the  im¬ 
portance  for  understanding  the  child’s 
pattern  of  relationships  within  the 
framework  of  his  particular  living  situa¬ 
tion.  And,  since  the  child’s  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  group-dynamic  nature  has 
been  a  family  one,  the  importance  of 
these  associations  needs  to  be  empha¬ 
sized. 

The  family  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  primary  agency  for  the  sociafization 
of  the  child.  From  infancy,  the  warmth 
and  affection  present  in  the  home  help 
the  child  to  develop  feelings  of  security 
and  belongingness.  The  absence  of  these 
feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  encourages 
fears,  defenses,  and  unwholesome  at¬ 
titudes.  The  “peer”  group  must  also  be 
considered,  since  this  seems  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  attitude 
formation  as  the  child  grows. 

What  is  often  referred  to  by  society 
as  “delinquent”  behavior  may  only  be 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  youth  to 
escape  from  an  unpleasant  home  situa¬ 
tion  for  which  he  has  no  acceptable  so¬ 
lution.  In  family  situations  where  one 
or  both  parents  tend  to  reject  the  child, 
he  may  become  overaggressive  and  hos¬ 


tile,  and  he  may  resort  to  lying,  steal¬ 
ing,  and  truancy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  parents  tend  to  overprotect  the 
child,  he  may  become  overdependent, 
somewhat  helpless,  and  non-co-operative 
in  give-and-take  situations. 

The  school  should  review  these  prob¬ 
lems  carefully,  realizing  that  the  class¬ 
room  environment  may  do  little  more 
than  aggravate  them.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  for  the  school  to  determine  the 
limits  of  its  responsibility.  What  is  par¬ 
ticularly  needed  is  school-  and  commu¬ 
nity-wide  study  and  evaluation,  with 
concerted  effort  directed  toward  ade¬ 
quate  identification  and  placement  of 
the  emotionally  disturbed. 

The  Schools  Role 

The  responsibility  of  the  school  for 
the  identification  of  emotional  disturb¬ 
ances  has  not  been  clearly  defined.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  its  function 
should  be  more  preventive  than  cor¬ 
rective.  Classroom  teachers  should  be 
familiar  with  symptoms  of  such  disturb¬ 
ances  and  should  be  encouraged  to  keep 
anecdotal  records  of  the  behavior  ob¬ 
served  in  all  children.  Where  funds  are 
available,  trained  counselors,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  and  even  psychiatric  services 
should  be  provided.  Since  such  services 
are  not  always  available  as  a  part  of  the 
school  program,  individual  teachers 
must  accept  the  possibiUty  that  certain 
disturbances  may  be  of  such  a  serious 
nature  as  to  be  beyond  the  reaches  of 
their  limited  training  and  experience. 

School  administrators  must  at  least 
support  the  teacher.  Where  there  is  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  existence  of  a  serious  emo¬ 
tional  involvement,  proper  referral  must 
be  made.  The  community,  therefore, 
needs  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
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the  seriously  maladjusted  child,  possibly 
outside  the  framework  of  the  public 
school.  The  nature  of  the  teacher’s  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  child,  however, 
often  makes  him  an  extremely  valuable 
member  of  the  diagnostic  and  thera¬ 
peutic  team. 

School  Programs 

1 .  Special  Class  Provisions:  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Special  Education  of  the 
Tucson  (Arizona)  Public  Schools  (4) 
has  assumed  some  responsibility  for 
emotionally  disturbed  youngsters.  When 
it  has  been  determined  that  a  child’s 
behavior  is  such  that  the  regular  class¬ 
room  can  no  longer  meet  his  needs,  he 
is  transferred  to  one  of  the  system’s  very 
fine  special  education  classes.  When  his 
behavior  is  such  that  he  requires  addi¬ 
tional  special  attention,  referral  is  made 
to  the  school’s  psychiatric  service. 

Provisions  are  also  made  for  individu¬ 
al  and  group  parent  education.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  helping  the  parent  see 
his  role.  This  is  an  example  of  school, 
parent,  and  community  working  to¬ 
gether  in  behalf  of  the  youngster. 

Teachers  for  this  program  are  care¬ 
fully  screened.  Such  teaching  personnel 
are  trained  in  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona’s  Division  of  Special  Education. 
Classroom  work  is  supplemented  with 
actual  experiences  in  working  with 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  must 
feel  personally  secure  so  that  the  dis¬ 
turbed  child  is  not  a  threat.  This  cali¬ 
ber  of  person  must  like  and  understand 
emotionally  involved  youngsters  and 
must  be  able  to  work  diplomatically 
with  parent  groups  and  with  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Through  workshops,  testing,  and 


community  surveys,  the  University  of 
Arizona  has  been  able  to  help  the  widely 
separated  smaller  communities  of  the 
state  to  establish  special  education  pro¬ 
grams  and  some  services  for  the  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed. 

2.  Regular  Class  Programs:  There 
are  many  opportunities  for  regular  class¬ 
room  teachers  to  help  children  with 
deep-seated  disturbances.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  the  child’s  problem 
is  not  too  severe.  The  elementary  teach¬ 
er’s  day-long  contact  is  particularly  good 
since  it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  knowing  each  child  and  his  needs. 
The  teacher  in  the  departmentalized 
school  can  be  equally  effective.  Many 
times  youngsters  with  emotional  involve¬ 
ments  can  be  reached  through  group  ac¬ 
tivities  and  satisfied  with  sharing  the 
teacher’s  attention  and  interest  with 
classmates. 

Teachers  should  be  able  to  recognize 
children  in  need  of  extra  effort.  A  daily 
greeting;  noticing  new  clothes  or  differ¬ 
ent  hairdo;  sharing  a  special  interest  of 
the  youngster’s;  praise  for  a  job  well 
done;  assignment  of  special  helping 
jobs;  availability  for  after-school  talks — 
these  are  all  ways  in  which  the  teacher 
can  let  the  boy  or  girl  know  he  really 
matters.  In  this  way  the  teacher  may 
be  able  to  help  the  child  whose  behavior 
or  personality  problem  has  interfered 
with  his  education  or  with  that  of  the 
other  class  members. 

VV^hen  these  various  attempts  fail,  a 
team  of  professional  helpers  should  be 
available.  In  alert  school  systems  these 
might  include  the  principal,  counselors, 
supervisors,  social  workers,  school  nurse, 
psychologist,  and  psychiatrists  and  phy¬ 
sicians  on  a  consulting  basis.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  become  an  integral  part  of  serv- 
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ices  and  be  designed  to  utilize  the 
professional  helpers. 

Very  few  systems  provide  special 
services,  or,  if  they  do,  the  number  of 
personnel  is  not  adequate.  Also,  many 
schools  staff  these  departments  with 
people  who  are  only  partially  trained, 
and  quite  often  wholly  untrained.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  an  in-service 
training  program  for  classroom  teachers 
would  not  be  feasible. 

Since  the  school  and  the  teaching 
staff  will  of  necessity  assume  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  community’s  program 
for  handling  insecure  and  disturbed 
children,  additional  effort  must  be  ex¬ 
erted  toward  convincing  the  people  of 
the  need  for  a  much  broader  approach. 
Sufficient  financial  assistance  must  be 
made  available  for  use  by  the  school 
administrator  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
hire  competent  and  well-trained  person¬ 
nel.  There  must  also  be  a  co-ordination 
of  local,  state,  regional,  and  national 
services  and  agencies. 

3.  Special  Schools:  In  addition  to 
special  classes  and  regular  classroom 
provisions  for  the  emotionally  disturbed, 
there  are,  in  many  large  cities,  special 
schools  for  such  children.  These  schools 
aim  to  reclaim  to  good  citizenship  those 
boys  and  girls  whose  serious  adjustment 
problems  persist  in  spite  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  staff  in  the  regular  school. 
Birch  (3)  describes  the  "600”  School 
Program  in  New  York  City: 

The  program  includes  fourteen 
schools  for  children  with  severe  so¬ 
cial  and  emotional  disturbances.  Five 
are  special  day  schools  for  boys  nine 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  with  Intelli¬ 
gence  Quotients  above  75.  Two  are  in 
centers  for  children  whose  cases  are 
awaiting  adjudication  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Division  of  the  Diomestic  Re¬ 
lations  Court.  Four  of  the  schools  are 
in  children’s  institutions.  'Three  are 


located  in  psychiatric  hospitals  for 
the  children  being  studied  and 
treated  there.  'The  "600”  schools  were 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  whose  maladjustments  are  so 
severe  as  to  call  for  treatment  in  a 
special  environment.  'They  provide 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  cnildren 
may  grow  and  develop.  'The  warmth, 
understanding,  and  affection  that 
the  teachers  give  their  pupils  are  es¬ 
sential  factors  in  creating  this  type  of 
environment. 

'The  economic  outlay  necessary  to 
provide  facilities  of  the  caliber  suggested 
in  the  New  York  City  plan  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  great  majority  of  our  school- 
communities  from  undertaking  such  a 
program.  'This  should  not  serve  to  deter 
exploratory  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
possible  provisions  in  line  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  needs  of  individual  communities. 
The  group  apathy  that  so  often  domi¬ 
nates  such  efforts  of  leadership  in  our 
communities,  especially  where  school 
needs  are  concerned,  must  be  replaced 
by  intelligent  action  to  provide  more 
realistic  facilities  and  personnel. 

Summary 

In  spite  of  some  current  concern  for 
emotionally  and  socially  maladjusted 
children,  the  fact  remains  that  very 
little  is  being  done  for  this  group  of  the 
population.  'The  vast  majority  of  our 
school<ommunities  have  not  provided 
special  services,  classes,  or  schools  for 
such  children.  Where  attempts  have 
been  made,  these  very  often  involve  per¬ 
sonnel  assuming  heavy  responsibility,  so 
that  the  amount  of  time  available  to 
each  child  is  extremely  limited. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  limited  experience  and  training, 
the  regular  classroom  teacher  is  but  one 
member  of  the  identification  and  thera- 
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peutic  team.  The  problem  calls  for  dy- 
namic  leadership  on  the  part  of  school 
administrators,  so  that  the  school  is  not 
forced  to  exceed  its  prevention  role. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  pressing  need 
fm  community  attention.  Unfortunately, 
our  school-communities,  faced  with  the 
task  of  providing  classroom  space  for  a 


rapidly  increasing  population,  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  much  attention  to  the  need 
for  more  special  services.  Perhaps  a  par¬ 
tial  solution  to  this  perplexing  dilem¬ 
ma  involves  the  curtailment  of  certain 
community-invoked  extracurricular  pro¬ 
grams,  the  released  funds  being  spent 
for  special  classes  and  skilled  personnel. 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Freshman  At  Large.  By  Pearl  Buckler 
Bentel.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Longmans.  1959. 
$2.95. 

Girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  will  follow 
Beth's  progress  to  maturity  as  she  faces  de¬ 
cisions  any  girl  must  face  when  the  choice 
of  a  college  must  be  made.  Beth  had  a  great 
many  problems,  including  the  handsome  Hal 
and  the  numerous  girl  friends  of  her  school 
years. — Paul  Zankowkh 

Scrimshaw  and  Sudden  Death.  By 
Brian  O’Brien.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dutton. 
1959.  $3.50. 

The  cry  of  “BlowsI  Ah — BlowsI”  was  the 
exciting  cry  of  the  whalemen  as  they  sighted 
the  great  whales.  Lester  Mosher,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  old-time  whaling  captains,  was  a 
lad  of  fifteen  when  he  sailed  as  a  green  hand 
on  the  whaleship.  Canton.  This  book  is  the 
vivid  story  of  that  two-year  voyage  on  which 
young  Mosher  learned  his  trade  as  a  whaler. 


The  word  scrimshaw,  of  course,  refers  to 
the  great  folk  art  of  the  whalers,  who  spent 
much  of  their  leisure  time  carving  delicate 
and  highly  imaginative  figures  from  whale 
bones.  But  they  were  not  always  at  leisure, 
and  the  fear  of  sudden  death  as  they  hunted 
the  biggest  game  in  the  world  was  always 
with  them.  Teen-age  youngsters  will  find  this 
book  both  exciting  and  informative.  Their 
parents  and  teachers  will  enjoy  reading  it, 
too,  for  sheer  relaxation. — W.  P.  S. 

Bud  Plats  Junior  High  Basretball. 
By  C.  Paul  Jackson.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hast¬ 
ings  House.  1959.  $2.95. 

Junior  high  school  boys  and  girls  will  en¬ 
joy  this  ripping  sports  story.  Bud  is  actually 
a  regular  fellow,  but  he  has  his  troubles  on 
the  gym  floor  and  in  the  classroom  as  well. 
His  struggle  to  win  a  place  on  the  team  is  a 
fast-moving  one  with  lots  of  good  basketball 
thrown  in. — ^Paul  Zankowkh 


Therapy  Through  Control 

PAUL  B.  HANNIG 
Pekin  Public  Schools 
Pekin,  Illinois 


Despite  the  urgent  cry  today  for  a 
“crash”  program  in  education  to  dis¬ 
cipline  the  mind  and  challenge  the 
intellect,  it  is  still  a  fundamental  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  education  to  develop  an 
Integrated,  well-adjusted  personality. 
The  need  is  becoming  even  more  vital  in 
the  light  of  the  increasing  number  of 
troubled  children  appearing  before  the 
juvenile  courts  and  flooding  the  child 
guidance  centers  across  the  land.  And 
many  of  our  children  in  the  public 
schools  today  bring  a  variety  of  emotion¬ 
al  problems  to  the  classroom — problems 
which  go  unheeded  until  it  is  too  late. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  child 
becomes  a  ward  of  the  state  at  a  greatly 
increased  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Although  many  mental  health  prob¬ 
lems  are  aggravated  (or  precipitated) 
by  improi^r  handling  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
secure  and  autocratic  teachers,  learning 
disorders  and  behavior  difficulties  usu¬ 
ally  stem  from  obscure  intrapsychic 
causes.  The  unhappy,  anxious,  or  hos¬ 
tile  child  is  not  motivated  by  his  in¬ 
tellect  but  by  his  emotions;  his  behavior 
is  not  dictated  by  logic  but  by  the  un¬ 
conscious  psyche.  Modem  education  can 
be  grateful  to  psychiatry  today  for  its 
contributions  to  the  understanding  of 
the  troubled  child. 

Controlled  Environment 

An  emotionally  disturbed  child  who 
has  been  removed  from  society  by 


necessity  and  placed  in  an  institutional 
setting  requires  specialized  treatment 
in  a  carefully  manipulated  and  con¬ 
trolled  environment.  Traditional  con¬ 
cepts  of  education  are  inadequate; 
speciaL  methods  as  well  as  special  cur¬ 
riculum  are  essential.  While  the  even¬ 
tual  goal  is  to  impart  knowledge  and 
develop  academic  skills,  the  primary 
and  immediate  goal  is  that  of  meeting 
the  emotional  needs  of  the  disturbed 
child  by  dealing  constructively  with  his 
problems. 

Suiting  the  environment  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual,  the  “educational  cli¬ 
mate”  comprises  a  long-term  viewpoint 
which  slowly  yet  painlessly  provides 
emotional  satisfactions  directed  toward 
therapeutic  as  well  as  educational  ef¬ 
fects.  Lourie  and  Schulman  refer  to  the 
treatment  pattern  as  “tempered  reality,” 
that  is,  “it  is  reality  tempered  in  the 
sense  that  the  adult’s  response  to  the 
child’s  hostility,  destructiveness,  anger, 
bizarre  behavior,  ambivalence  or  with¬ 
drawal,  while  varying  according  to  the 
treatment  approach,  is  not  the  same 
kind  of  response  which  he  received  from 
the  significant  adult  in  his  earlier  life” 
(2). 

Consistent  Philosophy 

The  creation  of  such  a  controlled 
classroom  environment  poses  many 
problems  for  the  teacher.  It  is  fraught 
with  potential  danger  unless  each  as- 
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pect  of  the  child’s  total  treatment  is 
integrated  into  a  planned  pattern,  with 
each  staff  member  fully  cognizant  of  the 
therapeutic  implications  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  child.  “The  teaching  staff 
must  possess  common  principles,  beliefs, 
and  concepts  with  other  resident  treat¬ 
ment  personnel”  (4). 

In  such  a  setting,  the  teacher  must 
yield  certain  preconceived  ideas  that  in¬ 
hibit  the  assimilation  of  new  concepts 
or  values.  He  must  merge  into  a  team 
membership  consisting  of  many  well- 
trained  individuals  (psychiatrist,  psy¬ 
chologist,  social  worker,  pediatrician, 
nurse,  and  teacher)  who  function  to¬ 
gether  in  understanding  the  child.  0)1- 
laborative  efforts  of  the  various  profes¬ 
sional  departments  are  essential  to  the 
child’s  improvement  and  rehabilitation. 

Attitudes  of  Teacher 

There  are  still  many  stigmata,  super¬ 
stitions,  and  fears  attached  to  emotion¬ 
al  illnesses.  'The  insecure,  ill-informed 
adult  who  harbors  any  of  these  unfavor¬ 
able  attitudes  should  not  attempt  to 
work  in  this  field  because  the  emotional 
bias  will  render  all  efforts  harmful  and 
superficial  at  best.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  teacher  know  his  subject  matter, 
for  he  is  more  than  a  dispenser  of 
knowledge  and  skills.  He  must  possess, 
at  the  least,  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  those  early  influences  which  form 
the  personality  structure  and  mold  the 
conduct  patterns  of  behavior.  He  must 
have  a  basic  understanding  of  mental 
hygiene  principles  as  well  as  an  abiding 
faith,  compassion,  and  love  for  his  fel¬ 
low  man. 

But  no  amount  of  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  will  suffice  if  the  adult  is  unable 
to  control  and  regulate  his  own  attitudes 


and  feelings  toward  the  troubled  child. 
Constant  association  with  the  disturbed 
child  will  subject  the  teacher  to  great 
stress  and  activate  a  certain  intensity 
of  hidden  feeling  and  negative  reactions. 
He  may  be  at  a  complete  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  unconscious  motivations 
which  produce  the  hostilities  in  the 
youngster  as  well  as  the  anxieties  which 
arise  within  himself.  Nevertheless,  he 
must  manage  and  control  these  feelings. 
If  he  is  willing  to  admit  his  ambiva¬ 
lence  toward  the  child’s  provocative  and 
threatening  behavior  and  to  exercise  the 
utmost  candor  in  relating  to  the  staff 
psychiatrist  his  subjective  feelings  to¬ 
ward  the  child,  a  great  deal  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  uncertainty  will  be  dispelled 
through  this  catharsis  and  the  counsel 
of  the  psychiatrist.  I 

Psychiatric  Counsel 

The  role  of  the  psychiatrist  is  of  as 
much  importance  in  offering  counsel 
and  advice  to  the  teacher  (and  the  en¬ 
tire  staff)  as  in  providing  therapy  for 
the  child.  Psychiatry  is  the  integrating 
agent  through  which  all  the  various 
departments  merge,  co-operate,  and 
unify.  The  teacher  must  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  certain  psychiatric  concepts 
established  as  basic  to  the  handling  of 
the  disturbed  child. 

As  a  member  of  the  clinical  team, 
the  teacher  participates  in  weekly  diag¬ 
nostic  staff  conferences.  Case  histories 
are  presented,  and  staff  members  in  the 
psychology,  nursing,  recreation,  and 
education  departments  pool  their  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  child’s  behavior,  reac¬ 
tions,  and  relationships. 

From  time  to  time,  the  teacher 
confers  with  the  psychiatrist  alone. 
Through  these  individual  conferences. 
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the  teacher  can  add  to  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  child’s  emotional  illness,  the 
meaning  of  his  symptoms,  and  the  thera¬ 
peutic  approach  to  relieve  them.  Thus, 
a  partnership  between  psychiatry  and 
education  is  formed  in  which  education 
is  the  beneficiary  of  the  psychiatrist’s 
professional  knowledge  and  supportive 
therapy. 

Qualities  of  Teacher 

‘The  scope  of  the  knowledge,  techni¬ 
cal  skills,  and  personality  qualities  that 
must  be  possessed  by  a  teacher  in  mod¬ 
ern  education  are  so  extensive  that  one 
cannot  expect  any  one  average  human 
being  to  encompass  them  all”  (3).  'This 
sobering  fact  is  even  more  pertinent  to 
the  teacher  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child.  It  is  staggering  in  its  implica¬ 
tions  and  poses  a  tremendous  challenge 
to  a  dedicated  educator.  Yet,  it  resolves 
into  simplicity  if  the  basic  credo  of  the 
teacher  is  that  of  a  warm,  supportive, 
child-acceptant  attitude  of  affectionate 
give-and-take.  The  child  must  find  a 
friend  in  his  teacher  through  whom  he 
can  express  complete  confidence.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  child’s  basic  needs  have 
been  thwarted,  the  teacher  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  act  as  a  parental  surrogate  in 
offering  substitute  satisfactions  for  the 
child’s  neglected  needs.  A  warm  trans¬ 
ference  between  teacher  and  child,  and 
the  concomitant  incorporation  of  ego 
ideals  through  identification  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  adult,  is  one  of  the  major  goals 
of  a  therapeutic  school. 

Handling  of  Problems 

To  develop  the  most  favorable  climate 
for  personal  growth,  former  pressures 
common  to  the  child’s  previous  environ¬ 


ment  must  be  replaced  by  new  and 
healthier  patterns  of  handling.  And  the 
teacher  must  be  flexible  enough  to  ad¬ 
just  to  whatever  the  situation  demands, 
whether  it  be  tolerance  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  aggression,  suppression  of  in¬ 
cipient  panic  states,  or  attempts  to  di¬ 
rect  sublimation  of  these  tendencies. 

In  working  with  the  disturbed  child, 
the  teacher  may  have  to  develop  new 
ways  of  looking  at  the  child.  'Those  un¬ 
conscious  influences  which  motivate  a 
child’s  behavior  are  the  expression  of 
deep-seated  conflicts.  'The  teacher  must 
not  consider  the  behavior  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  or  recalcitrant  child  as  an  act  of 
deliberate  defiance  but  a  manifestation 
of  an  unconscious  conflict.  'This  dis¬ 
placement  of  hostility  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  personal  affront.  And  the 
teacher  must  try  to  accept  the  child’s 
hatred,  distrust,  and  unwillingness  to 
learn  without  becoming  punitive  and  re¬ 
taliatory  or  having  his  own  pride  hurt. 

A  punitive  approach  directed  at  the 
symptoms  serves  the  immediate  purpose 
of  the  teacher  but  only  further  intensi¬ 
fies  the  child’s  needs  for  obtaining  path¬ 
ological  satisfactions  through  his  “mis¬ 
behavior”  or  through  other  transferred 
and  devious  means.  A  therapeutically 
oriented  teacher  is  not  interested  so 
much  in  what  the  child  does  as  in  why 
he  behaves  as  he  does.  Psychological 
not  moral  judgments  must  be  made. 

Scholastic  Disability 

'The  learning  process  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one  for  the  disturbed  child.  Emo¬ 
tional  conflicts  militate  against  intel¬ 
lectual  functioning  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  classroom.  Memory,  percep¬ 
tion,  and  attention  are  impaired  by  anx¬ 
iety.  Powers  of  concentration,  judgment. 
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and  reasoning  are  reduced  immeasura¬ 
bly.  This  learning  inhibition  produces  a 
functional  retardation  which  is  of  psy¬ 
chogenic  origin. 

Kimball  found  that  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  scholastic  disability  is  a  poor 
father-son  relationship  (1).  A  warm, 
close  attachment  to  the  father  is  lacking 
where  the  father  is  threatening  and  pu¬ 
nitive.  This  sterile  paternal  relationship 
and  the  child’s  repression  of  his  resent¬ 
ment  and  aggressive  impulses  toward 
the  father  may  result  in  scholastic  fail¬ 
ure  as  a  means  of  punishment  in  pas¬ 
sive  form. 

Kimball  further  noted  that  strong 
feelings  of  inferiority,  passivity,  and  de¬ 
pendency  needs  also  develop  as  a  major 
feature  of  the  personality  which  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  scholastic  disability.  If  the 
child  does  not  try  to  learn,  he  is  able 
to  control  the  situation.  If  he  tries  and 
does  not  succeed,  his  sense  of  inferiority 
is  intensified. 

A  type  of  learning  inhibition  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  particular  area  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  that  tendency  of  the  disturbed 
child  to  remain  in  a  fixed  emotional 
pattern.  This  inflexibility  is  manifested 
by  the  child’s  inability  to  rise  above  a 
specific  plateau.  He  fails  to  progress  or 
acquire  new  skills  because  any  change 
in  his  thought  pattern  would  be  dis¬ 
turbing  and  require  an  adjustment  to 
a  new  situation.  He  prefers  to  remain  in 
his  rigid  but  comfortable  security  as  an 
escape. 

The  teacher  must  patiently  bide  his 
time  until  the  pressures  are  relieved  and 
the  child  begins  to  emerge  from  his 
emotional  bondage.  Marked  and  dra¬ 
matic  changes  for  improvement  are  ap¬ 
parent  after  the  therapist  breaks  through 
the  psychic  barriers  and  establishes  lev¬ 
els  of  communication. 


Curriculum  -  • 

The  academic  program  is  planned  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The 
dynamics  of  the  child’s  personality  are 
carefully  evaluated  in  consultation  with 
the  psychiatrist  and  a  curriculum  devel¬ 
oped  accordingly.  An  educational  recon¬ 
ditioning  is  called  for.  Only  success 
situations  are  provided  and  any  stimu¬ 
lus  that  may  produce  an  unhealthy  emo¬ 
tion  is  scrupulously  avoided. 

Praise  for  work  well  done,  according 
to  the  child’s  standards  and  not  an 
adult’s,  and  encouragement  for  work  not 
too  well  done  are  precepts  well  worth 
following.  The  accomplishments  of  each 
child  are  judged  in  terms  of  his  capacity 
to  achieve.  This  emphasis  has  special 
significance  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  Often  their  achievement  can¬ 
not  equal  their  capacity  because  of  the 
emotional  disorganization  involved. 

Subject  matter  is  not  learned  in  iso¬ 
lation  but  studied  under  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  as  much  as  possible.  The 
educational  materials  evolve  from  the 
learning  situation.  There  are  no  stand¬ 
ard  texts  or  rigid  curricula.  Meaning  is 
extracted  from  the  learning  situation. 
Learning  experiences  are  provided  by 
means  of  concrete  materials  and  inter¬ 
est  centers.  Various  activities  are  em¬ 
ployed,  such  as  gardening,  carpentry, 
drama,  finger  painting,  music,  field 
trips,  and  nature  hikes.  The  goal  may 
be  purely  the  derivement  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  or  it  may  be  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  some  one  area  of 
success  and  achievement. 

The  teacher-pupil  ratio  should  be  low 
to  provide  for  individualization  and  re¬ 
mediation.  One  class  group  may  be 
structured  and  geared  to  the  acquisition 
of  academic  skills,  while  another  group 
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may  be  unstructured  and  devoted  to 
various  activities  and  projects. 

Reading  Disability 

The  one  subject-matter  area  which  is 
fraught  with  greater  anxiety  and  frus¬ 
tration  than  any  other  area  is  that  of 
reading.  Reading  disability  is  so  inter¬ 
twined  with  involved  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  (among  others)  that  the  teacher 
should  supplement  his  knowledge  of 
pedagogy  with  the  therapist’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  child’s  conflicts.  Read¬ 
ing  may  be  so  highly  charged  negatively 
that  it  may  have  to  be  deferred  until  the 
emotional  blocking  is  removed.  Then, 
a  variety  of  colorful,  adventuresome 
readings  should  be  made  available.  'The 
subject  matter  should  be  free  of  any 


symbolic  connotations  bearing  upon  the 
child’s  unconscious  conflicts  or  early 
family  experience.  In  addition,  all  pain¬ 
ful  or  unpleasant  associations,  as  well 
as  fantasy  materials,  should  be  avoided 
at  all  cost. 

Gratifying  Rewards 

Despite  the  burdens  imposed  upon  a 
teacher  of  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child  and  the  tremendous  expenditure 
of  emotional  energy  demanded,  the  re¬ 
wards  are  great  and  the  results  gratify¬ 
ing.  There  is  so  little  that  we  yet  know 
and  so  much  to  learn.  Still,  with  a  spirit 
of  humility  and  a  desire  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice,  the  teacher  in  this  field  will  find 
a  genuine  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
great  personal  contribution. 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Ashes  of  Empire.  By  Marguerite  Vance. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1959.  $2.95. 

'The  story  of  that  ill-fated  pair,  Maximilian 
and  Carlota  of  Mexico,  is  told  in  all  its  tragic 
beauty  by  Marguerite  Vance  in  this  book  de¬ 
signed  for  young  readers  of  thirteen  years  and 
up.  Young  and  full  of  idealism,  but  totally 
unequipped  to  deal  with  the  situation,  the 
pair  left  the  quiet  beauty  of  Miramar  for 
Mexico.  Mistake  after  mistake  preceded  the 
inevitable  tragedy — insanity  for  long  years  for 
Carlota  and  the  firing  squad  for  Maximilian. 
A  poignant  story. — ^Paul  Zankowich 


Stormy  Winter.  By  Gertrude  E.  Finney. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Longmans.  1959.  $3.50. 

Here  is  an  interesting  story  that  tells  much 
of  the  history  of  the  Puget  Sound  area.  The 
action  is  based  on  the  confusion  over  the 
1846  agreement  to  accept  latitude  49  as  a 
boundary  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
sound  between  the  mainland  and  Vancouver. 
Maine-bom  Stormy  Winter  is  quite  a  chap 
and  he  finds  himself  all  the  way  across  the 
continent  as  a  result  of  catching  his  sweet¬ 
heart  kissing  someone  else.  However,  every¬ 
thing  ends  well. — Paul  Zankowich 


Teacher-Counselor’s  Role 

JOSEPH  RESNICK 

Psychological  Consultant,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  most 
counseling  in  the  pubhc  schools  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  teachers.  Teacher-counsel¬ 
ors  can  perform  a  valuable  service  in 
assisting  a  child  to  face  reality  and  un¬ 
derstand  his  emotional  problems  in  or¬ 
der  to  reduce  his  fears,  anxieties,  and 
emotional  tensions. 

Various  questions  present  themselves 
in  teacher<ounsehng.  Can  every  teach¬ 
er-counselor  be  effective  in  helping 
children  with  emotional  problems? 
When  shall  a  teacher-counselor  refer  a 
case  to  specially  trained  personnel?  Is 
there  any  general  way  in  which  malad¬ 
justed  children  can  be  viewed  in  order 
to  assist  them  to  improve?  What  ap¬ 
proach  can  be  used  to  assist  the  teacher- 
counselor  in  working  with  children  who 
have  emotional  problems?  Does  the 
child  with  personality  difficulties  know 
that  he  needs  help? 

Who  Should  Counsel? 

Can  every  teacher-counselor  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  helping  children  with  emotional 
problems?  There  are  individuals  who 
will  have  considerable  difficulty  being 
successful  -at  this  work  because  of  past 
experiences  which  have  left  them  bi¬ 
ased  toward  various  groups  of  people 
due  to  color,  religion,  economic  circum¬ 
stances,  or  philosophy  of  life.  Some 
teacher-counselors,  because  of  having 
/  felt  rejected  or  unwanted  as  children, 
find  it  extremely  difficult  or  impossible 


to  be  kindly,  sympathetic,  loving,  or  to 
deal  with  the  facts  without  involving 
their  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Others 
are  quite  sensitive  and  formal  and  can¬ 
not  tolerate  familiarity  or  disrespectful 
remarks  which  at  times  must  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  teacher-counselor  if  he  is 
to  determine  the  underlying  cause. 

Often  the  teacher-counselor  fails  to 
consider  the  maladjusted  child  as  a 
physician  might  regard  a  patient,  but, 
instead,  feels  that  the  pupil  should  con¬ 
form  even  if  he  is  a  personality  prob¬ 
lem.  These  teacher-counselors  frequent¬ 
ly  find  it  not  easy  to  continue  after  an  , 
interview  if  the  child  still  shows  anti¬ 
social  behavior.  Many  personality  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  years  in  the  making  and 
require  considerable  time  to  correct.  An 
antisocial  child  indicates  that  he  lacks 
the  techniques  for  solving  his  problems. 
He  needs  to  be  sure  of  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  rather  than  to  feel  that  he 
is  also  rejected  by  the  teacher-counselor 
for  not  conforming. 

Referral 

When  shall  a  teacher-counselor  refer 
a  case  to  specially  trained  personnel?  It 
should  be  recognized  that  all  children 
have  similar  emotions  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  various  ways.  There  are  less¬ 
er  as  well  as  greater  degrees  of  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  pupils.  With  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  various  degrees  of  emotional  ad¬ 
justment,  if  the  teacher<ounselor  has 
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had  five  or  ten  interviews  with  the  child 
and  does  not  obtain  an  adequate  re¬ 
sponse,  or  the  child’s  behavior  gets 
worse,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  referring  the  case  to  specially 
trained  personnel.  There  may  be  cases 
of  a  severely  disturbed  nature  in  which 
referral  may  be  made  after  the  first  in¬ 
terview. 

Viewing  the  Child 

Is  there  any  general  way  in  which 
maladjusted  children  can  be  viewed  in 
order  to  assist  them  to  improve?  The 
teacher-counselor’s  most  effective  work 
will  be  done  with  children  who  have 
less  serious  emotional  problems.  Fears, 
anxieties,  and  conflicts  are  often  found 
with  the  maladjusted  child.  Some  fear 
serves  a  purpose  in  that  there  is  caution 
where  harm  might  result.  However, 
when  fear  becomes  extreme  and  hin¬ 
ders  adequate  social  adjustment,  it  no 
longer  has  a  worth. 

Frequently,  the  pupil  comes  from  a 
home  in  which  the  parents  feel  quite 
insecure,  and  this  condition  influences 
the  stability  of  the  child.  It  follows  that, 
in  order  to  improve  the  child’s  stability, 
the  parents  become  an  important  part 
of  the  counseling  situation. 

There  is  always  a  cause  for  antisocial 
behavior,  and  symptoms  indicate  its  un¬ 
derlying  presence.  Removing  a  symptom 
only  to  have  it  appear  in  a  different 
form  does  not  solve  the  basic  problem. 
'The  pupil  who  stops  tearing  books  or 
carving  his  initials  on  a  desk  because  of 
the  teacher’s  strictness  but  begins  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  playground  has  not  improved 
his  social  adjustment.  An  unusual  or 
troublesome  behavior  problem  is  gen¬ 
erally  not  too  difScult  to  understand  if 
the  teacher-counselor  will  take  time  to 


learn  about  the  various  experiences  in 
the  life  of  the  child.  The  child  is  the 
product  of  these  experiences.  If  the  de¬ 
sired  outcome  of  counseling  has  been 
attained  in  assisting  the  pupil  to  im¬ 
prove  his  behavior,  he  will  have  learned 
what  he  is  striving  to  obtain. 

The  child’s  objective  is  presented 
subtly  as  if  for  consideration.  ’’Could  it 
be  that  you  are  trying  to  make  the  other 
boys  do  what  you  say?”  Domineering  be¬ 
havior  could  occur,  for  instance,  as  a 
result  of  feeling  inadequate  because  of 
having  received  low  grades,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  regain  social  status  by 
controlling  others.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  school  program  will  be  altered 
so  that  interest  and  effort  will  be 
aroused  with  an  accompanying  feeling 
of  achievement. 

Approach 

What  approach  can  be  used  by  the 
teacher<ounselor  in  working  with  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  emotional  problems?  For 
effective  counseling  of  children  with  be¬ 
havior  problems,  a  sympathetic  relation¬ 
ship  needs  to  be  established.  The  pupil 
should  feel  that  the  teacher-counselor  is 
interested  in  him  and  likes  him.  Prog¬ 
ress  is  measured  in  terms  of  restoring 
the  child’s  confidence  in  himself  and 
will  be  indicated  by  more  acceptable 
behavior. 

The  teacher-counselor  needs  to  watch 
his  own  emotional  involvement  so  that 
he  does  not  become  angry  at  the  pupil 
for  misconduct.  This  reaction  or  one  of 
overconcern,  involving  fear  for  the 
child,  reduces  the  teacher-counselor’s 
effectiveness. 

Since  some  maladjusted  children  are 
quite  hostile  and  belligerent,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  identify  them  because  they 
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disrupt  the  classroom  and  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  teacher  to  continue  with 
the  classwork.  Another  kind  of  inade¬ 
quate  adjustment  is  not  usually  as  dis¬ 
turbing  to  the  classroom,  but  the  pupil 
needs  help  as  indicated  by  his  defeated 
attitude,  frequent  withdrawal  from  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  difficulty  in  learning  new 
habits  and  skills. 

t 

-  !  Awareness  of  Child  ' 

Does  the  child  with  personality  dif¬ 
ficulties  know  that  he  needs  help?  It 
should  be*  recognized  that  a  pupil  usual¬ 
ly  is  not  aware  of  the  need  for  counsel¬ 
ing.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  personality 
problem  does  not  carry  with  it  a  clear 
understanding  that  he  should  seek  as¬ 
sistance.  It  follows  that,  if  any  advance¬ 
ment  in  conduct  is  to  occur,  it  must 
originate  with  the  individual  interested 
in  making  a  change  for  the  better.  It 
will  usually  be  the  lot  of  the  teacher- 
counselor  to  set  the  stage  for  improving 
antisocial  behavior. 

Most  conduct  of  a  disturbing  nature 
arising  in  the  classroom  is  normal  mis¬ 
behavior;  if  a  child  continues  to  remain 
a  disrupting  element,  serious  underlying 
problems  may  be  indicated.  These  diffi¬ 
culties  often  originate  in  the  home  and 
are  brought  to  the  school  situation.  The 
pupil  may  feel  he  is  unwanted  and,  in 
turn,  may  reject  his  parents,  thus  in¬ 
tensifying  the  emotional  stress.  For 
enduring  results,  the  teacher-counselor 
must  strive  to  jucture  the  pupil’s  mother 
and  father  as  interested  in  his  welfare. 
While  it  may  appear  to  the  child  that 
his  home  life  is  not  a  happy  one,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  parents  with  sympathetic 
understanding  will  generally  bring  more 
lasting  benefits  than  will  dwelling  on 
their  weaknesses. 


A  Case  Study 

Robert,  a  ten-year-old  boy,  came  to 
Miss  X’s  attention  in  the  classroom  be¬ 
cause  he  would  strike  a  child  on  slight 
provocation.  He  also  was  prone  to 
punching  smaller  children  when  the 
teacher  was  not  watching.  At  times 
Robert  would  talk  back  to  the  teacher 
or  mutter  under  his  breath.  Miss  X 
showed  good  understanding  of  person¬ 
ality  problems  by  not  taking  the  pupil’s 
derogatory  remarks  personally.  Her 
friendly  smile  and  objective  manner 
appeared  to  reassure  Robert,  but  the 
teacher  was  aware  after  several  confer¬ 
ences  that  the  child’s  problem  would  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  other  specially 
trained  personnel. 

After  a  discussion  with  the  principal 
of  the  school.  Miss  X  obtained  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  school  social  worker  to  as¬ 
sist  in  aiding  the  pupil.  The  school  psy¬ 
chologist  was  also  brought  into  the 
situation  in  order  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  behavior.  He  revealed  that,  al¬ 
though  the  child  had  normal  intelli¬ 
gence,  his  reading  was  at  the  first-grade 
level.  Emotional  problems  appeared  to 
be  an  influence  on  this  child’s  inade¬ 
quate  reading. 

Personality  tests  disclosed  that  Rob¬ 
ert  felt  rejected  by  his  mother.  ’This 
was  confirmed  in  an  interview  with  the 
pupil.  Robert  was  now  pictured  as  being 
emotionally  insecure  and  in  need  of  love 
and  affection,  praise,  attention,  and 
success  experiences.  Robert  related  that 
his  mother  boarded  two  children  in  the 
home  and  had  little  time  for'  him.  At 
one  time,  when  Robert  became  particu¬ 
larly  demanding,  his  mother  had  said, 
“Stop  being  such  a  nuisance.  Can’t  you 
see  I’m  busy?”  The  mother  was  not 
aware  of  Robert’s  continuing  need  for 
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attention,  praise,  and  love.  She  was 
surprised  when  sympathetically  in¬ 
formed.  Recently  she  had  noticed  that 
Robert  was  unhappy,  but  she  could  not 
understand  why. 

When  the  evidence  became  available, 
it  was  obvious  that  remedial  measures 
were  in  order.  The  mother  was  eager  to 
demonstrate  to  Robert  daily,  in  obvious 
ways,  that  she  still  loved  and  needed 
him.  In  the  classroom  short  conferences 
were  held  frequently  with  the  child. 
Reading  material  was  obtained  on  the 
level  at  which  Robert  could  read  easily 
so  that  he  would  regain  a  feeling  of 
achievement.  Accepting  the  fact  that  be¬ 
havior  problems  usually  take  time  to 
correct,  all  individuals  working  with 
the  child  were  noting  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  soon  became  apparent. 


Conclusion 

Tbe  teacber-counselor  should  know 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  prog¬ 
ress  with  every  child  who  needs  coun¬ 
seling.  Many  problems  are  deeply  rooted 
and  show  little  or  no  improvement  due 
to  various  elements,  for  example,  the 
home  and  the  school.  The  efforts  of  the 
school  social  worker,  school  psychologist, 
school  counselor,  child  psychiatrist,  and 
family  welfare  agencies  should  be  en¬ 
listed  where  necessary.  The  end  prod¬ 
uct  of  adequate  counseling  will  be  in 
sight  when  the  child  has  gained  in¬ 
creased  emotional  security  and  efficien¬ 
cy  in  meeting  daily  life  situations.  This 
improved  condition  will  be  reflected  in 
his  behavior  as  shown  by  a  considerable 
diminishing  of  antisocial  conduct. 


DO  YOU  ENJOY  EDUCATION  MAGAZINE? 

Chances  are  you  do,  or  you  wouldn’t  be  reading  this.  And,  chances  are 
that  many  of  your  associates  would  also  enjoy  receiving  their  own  copy  of 
EDUCATION  each  month. 

To  help  acquaint  new  readers  with  the  practical  and  thought-provoking 
articles  and  editorial  material  appearing  each  month  in  EDUCATION,  we 
will  be  happy  to  send  FREE  sample  copies  to  any  of  your  associates  you  think 
would  enjoy  receiving  them — with  your  compliments! 

Simply  list  their  names  and  addresses  below  and  mail  at  your  conven¬ 
ience;  on  receipt,  a  sample  copy  of  the  current  issue  will  be  sent  immediately. 
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The  UCLA  Clinic  School 

JAMES  C.  COLEMAN 
Director,  Clinical  School 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 


T  “ 

Xn  describing  the  work  of  the  Clinic 
School  with  children  experiencing 
severe  learning  difficulties,  the  follow¬ 
ing  sequence  would  appear  most  appro¬ 
priate:  (1)  a  brief  overview  of  the 
Clinic  School  setting,  including  the  type 
of  cases  dealt  with;  (2)  a  review  of 
the  emotional  problems  commonly  found 
associated  with  severe  learning  difficul¬ 
ties;  and  (3)  the  treatment  procedures 
which  have  been  most  effective  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  problems. 

Clinic  School  Setting 

The  Clinic  School,  established  in 
1921  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  is  a  remedi¬ 
al  center  which  provides  facilities  for: 
CO  the  diagnostic  psychological  evalu¬ 
ation  of  children  with  severe  learning 
difficulties;  (2)  the  treatment  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  such  children,  either  in 
the  full-day  remedial  school  program  on 
a  part-time  tutoring  basis;  (3)  the  train¬ 
ing  of  university  students  in  remedial 
procedures;  and  (4)  research  into 
causes  and  treatment  methods. 

Each  pupil  who  is  admitted  to  the 
full-time  remedial  school,  with  which 
we  are  primarily  concerned  in  this 
paper,  must  have  average  or  better-than- 
average  inteUigence,  be  free  from  dis¬ 
abling  physical  or  emotional  handicaps, 
and  have  a  serious  retardation  in  edu¬ 
cational  achievement,  with  failure  to  re¬ 
spond  to  remedial  treatment  in  a  regu¬ 


lar  school  setting.  All  students  in  the 
regular  full-time  classrooms  are  boys, 
except  during  the  summer  session. 

There  are  four  full-time  remedial 
classrooms  with  an  average  of  fifteen 
students  each.  One  regular  teacher  and 
two  to  five  student  teachers  are  in  at¬ 
tendance  each  classroom  hour.  Special 
physical  education  instructors  handle 
the  playground  activities.  The  class¬ 
rooms  are  very  modern  in  design  and 
provide  ample  space  and  facilities  for 
many  special  enrichment  activities. 

The  majority  of  students  come  from 
upper  middle  class  families.  The  aver¬ 
age  age  is  approximately  eleven  years, 
with  a  range  from  eight  to  twenty-one. 
The  average  retardation  is  approximate¬ 
ly  four  years.  Students  attend  on  a  full- 
school-day  (9:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.) 
and  semester  basis.  The  average  length 
of  attendance  is  about  two  years. 

Emotional  Problems 

All  children  admitted  to  the  full-time 
remedial  classrooms  reveal  serious  emo¬ 
tional  problems.  In  many  cases,  these 
problems  would  appear  to  have  been 
of  causal  significance  in  the  school  fail¬ 
ure.  In  other  instances,  they  appear  to 
stem  primarily  from  the  school  failure 
itself.  Such  statements  must  be  made 
with  caution  since  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
causes  operating  at  an  earlier  period. 
Moreover,  the  school  failure  augments 
the  total  emotional  picture  and  tends  to 
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be  of  causal  significance  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  further  failure. 

However,  from  a  general  background 
viewpoint,  three  emotional  patterns — 
all  involving  disturbed  parent-child  re¬ 
lations — would  appear  to  be  of  causal 
significance.  The  first  of  these  patterns 
is  parental  rejection,  which  results  in 
feelings  of  worthlessness,  insecurity, 
hostility,  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  The  second  pattern  takes  the  form 
of  parental  pressures  toward  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement,  which  lead  to  inevi¬ 
table  failure,  inadequacy,  self-devalua¬ 
tion,  anxiety,  and  often  to  “giving  up." 
These  pressures  normally  involve  un¬ 
realistic  expectations  and  failure  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  child’s  achievements,  even 
when  they  are  relatively  high.  The  third 
pattern  is  inconsistent  and  inadequate 
structuring,  eventuating  in  insecurity, 
immaturity,  confusion,  and  again  anx¬ 
iety  on  the  part  of  the  child.  This  may 
stem  from  conflicting  parental  demands, 
expectations,  patterns  of  reward  and 
punishment,  or  from  failure  of  fathers 
to  provide  adequate  role  models  for  their 
sons,  sometimes  as  a  consequence  of 
broken  homes. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
emotional  problems  encountered  among 
these  children  do  not  appear  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  those  encoun¬ 
tered  among  children  with  other  types 
of  behavior  problems.  In  short,  the  same 
basic  emotional  problem  may  lead  to 
many  different  types  of  symptoms.  In 
the  sampling  with  which  the  Clinic 
School  deals,  the  prominent  symptoms 
are  learning  difficulties  and  school  fail¬ 
ure.  In  other  cases,  the  symptoms  may 
take  the  form  of  delinquent  behavior, 
or  of  emotional  blunting  and  withdraw¬ 
al  but  with  good  school  achievement 
from  an  academic  viewpoint. 


Where  the  school  failure  stems  from 
emotional  problems,  the  failure  ex¬ 
perience  itself  augments  the  disorder. 
Where  the  school  failure  stems  from 
non-emotional  problems,  e.g.,  minor 
brain  lesions  or  glandular  deficiencies, 
the  school  failure  typically  generates  its 
own  emotional  problems. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  adults  fully  to 
appreciate  the  devastating  effects  of 
school  failure  on  the  child’s  feelings  of 
adequacy.  But  to  fail  in  a  school  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  other  children  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  is  both  frustrating  and  devalu¬ 
ating — especially  in  a  society  such  as 
ours  which  emphasizes  competitive 
achievement.  In  addition,  the  failure 
usually  leads  to  a  deterioration  in  rela¬ 
tionships  with  others. 

Eventually,  a  vicious  circle  is  cre¬ 
ated  in  which  the  child’s  failure  leads  to 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  anxiety  and 
to  disturbed  interpersonal  relationships 
— all  of  which  further  impair  his  ability 
to  function  effectively  in  the  school  sit¬ 
uation.  Attempts  by  the  child  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  his  school  failure  by  show¬ 
ing  off,  or  by  similar  mechanisms,  may 
lead  to  a  further  deterioration  in  the 
entire  situation. 

The  final  result  is  an  approach-avoid¬ 
ance  conflict  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
child  feels  compelled  to  face  the  school 
situation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
dreads  the  further  failure  and  devalua¬ 
tion  which  his  feelings  of  inadequacy 
lead  him  to  anticipate.  Unless  the  child 
receives  competent  assistance,  he  is  not 
likely  to  cope  successfully  with  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Remedial  Procedures 

Two  key  objectives  are  involved  in 
remediation :  C I )  correction  of  the  edu- 
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cational  problem,  and  C2)  alleviation  of 
the  emotional  problems.  These  two  ob¬ 
jectives  and  the  procedures  involved  in 
their  attainment  are,  of  course,  inter¬ 
related.  For  rarely  can  the  educational 
deficiencies  be  made  up  without  coping 
with  the  emotional  problems.  Converse¬ 
ly,  the  emotional  problems  rarely  can  be 
cleared  up  without  coping  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  problems.  In  short,  the  remedial 
program  is  directed  toward  the  “whole 
person." 

Within  this  general  context,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specific  treatment  procedures 
may  be  delineated.  These  procedures  are 
used  flexibly  and  with  varying  empha¬ 
sis,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  child. 

1.  Establishing  a  favorable  growth 
situation.  The  first  step  is  to  take  the 
child  out  of  the  competitive,  frustrating, 
and  anxiety-arousing  school  situation 
and  enroll  him  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
the  Clinic  School.  The  basic  intent  here 
is  to  provide  a  new  environment  in 
which  the  child  feels  secure  and  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  diagnostic 
psychological  examination  to  see  that 
good  rapport  is  established  with  the  ex¬ 
aminer  and  that  the  diagnostic  evalua¬ 
tion  is  conceived  as  a  success  rather  than 
another  failure  experience. 

The  induction  of  each  new  child  in¬ 
to  the  classroom  is  carefully  planned  to 
insure  that  he  feels  accepted  by  the 
group  and  finds  a  satisfactory  role  in 
the  group.  Competition  with  others  is 
removed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reaUs- 
tic  standards  are  introduced  and  en¬ 
forced. 

The  classroom  teachers,  trained  in 
psychological  and  educational  proce¬ 
dures,  are  briefed  on  all  available  diag¬ 
nostic  data  which  may  help  them  es- 


tabhsh  good  rapport  with  the  child. 
Periodic  sociometric  evaluations  are 
made  to  check  on  each  child’s  position 
in  the  group  and  to  insure  that  children 
who  are  becoming  “isolates"  are  assisted 
to  better  group  acceptance.  One  impor¬ 
tant  feature  here  is  the  integration  of 
the  child’s  classroom  activities  with 
those  on  the  athletic  field.  Often  the 
child’s  relationship  with  the  “coach” 
and  his  success  as  a  team  member  in 
some  sport  act  as  entering  wedges  for 
rebuilding  self<onfidence  and  motivat¬ 
ing  the  child  to  try  in  the  classroom. 

Some  mark  of  the  success  of  this 
general  approach  is  indicated  by  find¬ 
ing  that  almost  without  exception  the 
children  enjoy  attending  the  Clinic 
School.  This  reaction  often  elicits  sur¬ 
prise  and  even  some  concern  on  the 
part  of  parents  who  think  their  son  must 
not  be  working  very  hard  at  his  studies 
if  he  enjoys  going  to  school. 

2.  Introducing  techniques  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  both  enable  and  motivate 
the  child  to  learn.  Remedial  instruction 
in  school  subjects  is  begun  with  realis¬ 
tic  learning  tasks  at  the  child’s  present 
level  of  achievement. 

In  the  teaching  of  reading,  on  which 
initial  remedial  instruction  inevitably 
focuses,  the  Clinic  School  relies  heavily 
upon  the  "experience  method.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  child  writes  stories  on  topics 
that  are  meaningful  to  him,  in  the  light 
of  his  experiences  and  interests. 

In  most  cases  of  severe  reading  dis¬ 
ability,  the  kinesthetic  or  tracing  meth¬ 
od  is  introduced  for  learning  specific 
words.  This  technique  helps  the  child 
to  focus  his  attention  on  the  task  at 
hand  and  usually  insures  the  mastery 
of  new  words  as  the  child  requests  them 
for  use  in  his  story.  Often  the  child’s 
success  in  learning  new  words  and 
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writing  a  brief  story  helps  him  to  realize 
that  he  can  learn  like  other  children. 
This  success  opens  a  whole  new  world 
of  hope  for  the  child. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  tracing, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  experimental 
studies  have  shown  that  most  of  the 
Clinic  School  students  are  retarded  in 
visual  perceptual  development  and  can 
learn  much  more  rapidly  by  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  visual  and  auditory  meth¬ 
ods  with  kinesthetic  techniques  (1,2). 

In  story-writing  and  word-learning, 
every  attempt  is  made  to  insure  the  ease 
and  meaningfulness  of  communication 
and  to  minimize  mechanics  per  se.  Thus 
spelling,  grammar,  and  phonetic  skills, 
necessary  for  sounding  out  new  words 
in  the  child’s  reading,  are  taught  gradu¬ 
ally  in  a  meaningful  context. 

Each  child  works  at  his  own  rate  and 
competes  only  with  his  own  record.  No 
grades  are  assigned  and  the  children  are 
not  compared  with  one  another  in  terms 
of  accomplishment.  Each  child  receives 
praise  when  he  has  merited  it.  And  he 
gains  a  sense  of  accomplishment  from 
what  he  does  himself  and  from  the 
improvement  he  shows  in  his  own  per¬ 
formance.  Although,  initially,  the  teach¬ 
er  works  closely  with  the  child  and 
helps  him  over  learning  hurdles,  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  independent  in  his  work. 

The  Clinic  School  has  developed 
many  special  remedial  materials.  One 
example  is  a  series  of  adult  stories  deal- 
ling  with  the  exciting  theme  of  deep- 
sea  diving  which  has  a  strong  motiva¬ 
tional  value  for  hoys.  These  stories  fea¬ 
ture  a  limited  vocabulary,  the  planned 
introduction  and  repetition  of  new 
words,  and  other  features  which  help  to 
insure  a  successful  reading  experience 
in  a  "real  book.”  These  speciaUy  de¬ 


signed  materials  have  great  value  in  re¬ 
storing  self-confidence  in  the  child.  He 
begins  to  feel  that  he  can  read  like 
other  children. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  detail  the  range  of  instructional  tech¬ 
niques  used.  However,  it  is  pertinent 
to  note  that  certain  more  traditional  pro¬ 
cedures  are  heavily  relied  upon,  par¬ 
ticularly  project  methods  and  various 
group  instructional  methods,  such  as 
"role  playing”  and  "buzz  sessions.” 

It  may  be  emphasized,  also,  that 
whatever  the  specific  instructional  tech¬ 
niques  used,  the  important  instructional 
objectives  are  to  insure  success  experi¬ 
ences,  to  build  essential  skills,  to  re¬ 
store  self<onfidence,  and  to  remove 
emotional  blocks  to  normal  educational 
and  personal  growth.  In  short,  they 
are  directed  toward  both  educational 
achievement  and  modification  of  unde¬ 
sirable  emotional  attitudes. 

3.  Modification  of  the  home  envi¬ 
ronment.  Since  the  child  lives  not  only 
in  the  school  world  but  also  in  the  home 
world,  every  attempt  is  made  via  parent 
conferences,  parent  workshops,  and 
open-house  occasions  to  help  the  par¬ 
ents  to  understand  the  program  of  the 
Clinic  School  and  to  elicit  their  active 
co-operation  and  support. 

The  Clinic  School  does  not  favor  the 
use  of  formal  homework  nor  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  parents  to  render  remedial  as¬ 
sistance  themselves.  Hence,  parents  are 
encouraged  to  give  sincere  praise  to  their 
children,  to  relax  pressures  toward  un¬ 
realistic  achievement,  and  to  help  in 
building  self-confidence  and  a  changed 
self-image.  Often,  too,  the  parents  can 
help  greatly  by  providing  enriching 
background  experiences  which  the  child 
will  want  to  share  with  others.  To  this 
end,  visits  to  national  parks,  zoos,  sports 
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events,  and  similar  broadening  experi-  Effectiveness 

ences  are  encouraged. 

And,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  staff  Finally,  the  question  may  be  raised 
effort  is  devoted  to  helping  parents  to  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  program, 
alleviate  home  relationships  which  ere-  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  for 
ate  emotional  difficulties  for  the  child,  there  is  no  sure  way  of  knowing  what 
The  majority  of  parents  are  eager  to  co-  might  have  happened  if  the  child  had 
operate  and,  with  proper  guidance,  can  not  received  assistance  or  if  he  had  re¬ 
do  much  to  help  the  child  to  feel  better  ceived  assistance  of  a  different  type, 
accepted,  to  gain  in  self-confidence,  and  The  Clinic  School  staff  is  aware  of 
to  work  through  his  emotional  problems,  the  problem  of  conclusively  demonstrat- 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of  the  ing  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  treatment 
treatment  program,  three  additional  program.  Therefore,  it  is  currently  at 
points  may  be  mentioned.  Periodic  staff  work  on  research  designed  to  be  more 
conferences  are  held  to  check  on  the  conclusive  than  a  mere  statement  of 
progress  of  given  children  and  to  modify  results.  For  the  moment,  however,  a 
and  improve  treatment  programs.  In  general  statement  of  results  will  have  to 
addition,  a  number  of  children  receive  suffice.  This  statement,  unfortunately, 
psychotherapy,  usually  from  psycholo-  has  to  include  some  failures — usually 
,  gists  or  psychiatrists  in  private  practice,  the  result  of  home  conditions  which 
Unfortunately,  the  amount  of  psycho-  cannot  be  alleviated.  Or,  at  times,  a 
therapy  given  in  the  clinic  is  very  limit-  child  is  removed  from  the  program  he¬ 
ed;  however,  where  such  treatment  is  fore  the  staff  feels  he  is  ready.  Nonethe- 
undertaken — in  the  chnic  or  out — ^it  is  less,  the  great  majority  of  these  cases 
closely  co-ordinated  with  the  remedial  are  brought  up  to  expected  grade  level 
program.  Furthermore,  a  sequence  in  and  returned  to  their  regular  school 
improvement  is  normally  noted,  i.e.,  setting. 

emotional  and  behavioral  changes  often  Follow-up  data  indicate  that  these 
occur  before  educational  improvement,  students,  who  were  formerly  serious 
In  general  the  treatment  sequence  would  school  failures,  are  now  able  to  make 
appear  to  follow  that  commonly  reported  successful  educational  adjustments, 
for  psychotherapy:  establishment  of  This  does  not  mean  that  further  im- 
rapport,  emotional  release,  re-education,  provement  is  not  needed,  both  in  aca- 
and  more  effective  adjustment  leading  demic  and  emotional  areas,  but  rather 
to  the  termination  of  treatment.  that  great  progress  has  been  made. 
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The  "600”  Schools' 

CAROL  CORDES  SMITH 
New  York  City  Public  Schools 
New  York,  New  York 

Living  in  New  York  City  presents  intendent,  the  Bureau  of  Attendance, 
a  myriad  of  problems,  tensions,  and  Mental  Hygiene  and  Guidance  Clinics, 
pressures  for  children  who  are  in  con-  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  or  othei 
flict  with  themselves  and  at  variance  child-care  agencies,  because  they  have 
with  and  rejected  by  their  homes,  been  unable  to  get  along  with  their 
schools,  and  society.  It  was  for  such  teachers,  classmates,  parents,  and  neigh- 
children  with  grave  emotional  and  be-  bors.  They  have  rejected  every  eff(^  on 
havioral  problems,  for  whom  regular  the  part  of  teachers  to  interest  them  in 
school  procedures  had  been  unsuccess-  school  subjects  and  have  frequently 
ful,  that  the  “600”  school  program  was  made  it  impossible  for  the  normal  child 
organized  by  the  New  York  City  Board  to  receive  an  effective  educational  pro¬ 
of  Education.  Begun  in  1946,  the  pro-  gram  because  of  their  extreme  behavior- 
gram  has  grown  until  today  it  comprises  al  deviations.  Many  of  them  have  had 
twenty-two  units  and  seven  annexes  in  contact  with  the  courts  because  of  their 
the  following  categories:  delinquencies;  some  have  already  spent 

a.  Day  schools  for  seriously  disturbed  time  in  institutions. 

children  Each  pupil  recommended  comes  with 

b.  Remand  centers  for  those  await-  a  case  history  folder  which  includes  his 

ing  adjudication  by  the  Children’s  record  of  attendance,  a  description  of 
Courts  his  difficulties,  his  achievements,  his  at- 

c.  Units  in  institutions  to  which  dis-  titudes,  likes,  and  dislikes.  It  includes 

turbed  and  delinquent  children  data  on  his  capacity  and  physical  con- 
are  committed  by  the  courts  dition  and  indicates  any  previous  con- 

d.  School  units  in  psychiatric  hospi-  tact  with  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance, 

tals  The  pupil  appears  at  the  designated 

e.  One  unit  for  teen-age  narcotic  “600”  school  with  a  parent  or  probation 

users  officer  on  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 

the  school  psychological  team  is  in  at- 
Admission  Procedures  tendance.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings 

during  this  interview,  the  study  of  his 

Children  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  previous  case  history,  and  the  data 
of  age  with  I.Q.’s  above  75  are  ad-  which  is  subsequently  obtained  through 
mined  to  the  program  from  other  pub-  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  plans  for 
lie  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  mental,  physical,  emotional,  and  social 
recommendation  of  the  Assistant  Super-  rehabilitation  are  initiated. 

1.  A  New  York  City  school  number  in  the  600’s,  i.e.,  612,  614,  619,  etc.,  indicates 
that  it  it  one  of  the  special  units  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  children  with  problems. 
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crafts,  metal,  wood  and  print  shops; 
with  regular  individual  and  group  guid¬ 
ance  sessions;  with  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  cluhs,  athletic  teams, 
bands,  creative  dramatics,  exhibits  of 
work,  school  newspapers,  school  coun¬ 
cils,  etc.  Staff  conferences,  consultations 
with  other  agencies,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  job  placement,  follow-up  after 
graduation — all  make  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  goal  of  successful  ad¬ 
justments  for  each  child. 


Until  the  fall  of  1958,  recurring 
budgetary  deficiencies  provided  grossly 
insufficient  psychological  and  psychi¬ 
atric  services  for  screening  all  cases. 
Many  children  whose  special  needs 
could  not  be  met  adequately  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  program. 

One  of  the  current  problems  of  the 
‘'600”  program  is  to  establish  objective, 
uniform  admission  procedures  to  insure 
that  youngsters  not  requiring  special 
treatment  and  youngsters  who  should  be 
in  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
psychotic  are  screened  out  at  the  earliest 
possible  point. 

Philosophy  and  Approach 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  “600” 
program  is  to  redirect  these  children  to¬ 
ward  constructive  citizenship  and  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  relating  to  others  in  beha¬ 
vior  that  is  personally  satisfying  as  well 
as  socially  acceptable.  To  this  end  a 
positive,  multi-dimensional  approach  is 
utilized.  It  includes: 

a.  Consideration  of  each  child  as  a 
unique  personality  with  special 
needs  and  interests 

b.  Socialization  and  restructuring  of 
attitudes 

c.  Enrichment  of  the  cultural  back¬ 
ground  through  art,  music,  litera¬ 
ture,  drama,  guest  speakers,  etc. 

d.  Co-operation  with  other  agencies 
in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of 
these  pupils 

Implementation  of  these  basic  ap¬ 
proaches  is  derived  from  therapeutic 
programming  with  emphasis  on  reme¬ 
dial  instruction  (especially  reading); 
with  the  use  of  functional  curriculum 
units,  utilizing  all  the  audio-visual  aids; 
with  exploratory  experience  in  arts  and 


Curriculum 

Broad  functional  units  of  instruction, 
geared  to  the  interests,  abilities,  and 
needs  of  each  group,  serve  as  the  core 
curriculum.  Some  of  these  units  are: 

a.  How  Can  We  Become  Better  Citi¬ 
zens? 

b.  What  Government  Does  for  Us 

c.  How  to  Get  and  Keep  a  Job 

d.  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Our 
City 

e.  How  to  Practice  Brotherhood 
Units  are  kept  as  colorful  and  dramatic 
as  possible,  involving  all  areas  of  the 
curriculum. 

Basic  outlines  of  Courses  of  Study 
are  developed  in  each  school  unit  by  the 
Curriculum  Committee,  and  these  are 
constantly  revised. 

Since  many  pupils  are  greatly  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading,  regular  textbooks  have 
limited  value;  therefore,  much  of  the 
material  is  prepared  by  the  teachers  or 
by  the  classes  themselves.  The  pupils 
work  at  their  own  speeds  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  own  capacities. 

Discipline 

Behavior  is  seen  as  symptomatic,  and 
an  earnest  attempt  is  made  to  anticipate 
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critical  situations,  conflicts  and  frustra¬ 
tions  by  eliminating  triggering  incidents. 
Sometimes  a  little  intelligent  neglect  is 
utilized;  sometimes  a  shift  to  a  sub¬ 
stitute  activity,  a  change  of  pace,  or  a 
change  of  grouping  or  environment 
serves  to  relieve  the  pressure. 

Anecdotal  records  are  kept  and,  as  a 
behavior  pattern  evolves,  an  appoint¬ 
ment  may  be  made  for  a  boy  to  see  the 
guidance  counselor. 

Well-defined  and  established  rou¬ 
tines,  small  registers  (usually  not  over 
1 5  to  a  group),  separate  day-school  units 
for  boys  and  girls,  flexible  programs, 
freedom  of  movement  within  classrooms, 
a  permissive  climate,  understanding 
and  accepting  teachers — all  serve  to 
develop  inner  controls. 

Teacher  Selection 

Teachers  recommended  for  the  "600” 
schools  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
past  experience  and  demonstrated  suc¬ 
cess  with  maladjusted  children.  They 
must  have  fulfilled  certain  course  re¬ 
quirements  in  mental  hygiene,  guidance, 
remedial  reading  and  arithmetic  tech¬ 
niques,  testing  procedures,  etc.  There  is 
a  bonus  of  $480.00  yearly  for  teachers 
in  the  “600”  program.  The  average  day- 
school  faculty  will  usually  be  com¬ 
posed  of  some  seventeen  to  twenty  teach¬ 
ers,  most  of  them  men.  The  successful 
teacher  in  the  "600”  program  is  one  who 
is  resourceful  and  flexible;  one  who  has 
endless  patience  and  empathy;  one  with 
a  high  frustration  tolerance  and  an 
ever-ready  saving  sense  of  humor. 

Some  Successes 

The  "600”  schools  are  places  where 
children  want  to,  can,  and  do  succeed. 


It  is  impossible  to  present  here  the  in¬ 
numerable  examples  of  successful  ac¬ 
complishments  and  worth-while  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  realm  of  business,  social,  and 
family  living;  only  a  few  can  be  indi- 
'cated.  It  is  particularly  significant  that 
former  students  are  constantly  returning 
to  the  "600”  schools  to  see  favorite 
teachers  or  to  express  their  words  of 
'thanks  for  the  changes  that  the  "600” 
schools  have  wrought  in  their  charac¬ 
ters  and  attitudes  toward  life.  . 

Here  are  several  outstanding  adjust¬ 
ments: 

L. ,  in  the  last  year  of  high  school,  is 
'president  of  the  student  body. 

R.,  now  an  Airman  Third  Class,  is  an 
electrician  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand. 

M.  B.  works  as  a  porter  in  the  Police 
Department.  He  is  twenty-three  years 
old,  is  married,  has  five  children,  com¬ 
mands  a  good  salary,  and  is  a  good  hus¬ 
band  and  father. 

P.,  now  married  and  parent  of  one 
child,  works  steadily  as  a  salad  chef  in 
a  hospital. 

B.  holds  a  responsible  post  in  the 
Transportation  Department  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Post  OflBce. 

A.,  enrolled  at  Morris  High  School, 
is  on  the  cross-country  team  and  is  do¬ 
ing  well  in  his  classes. 

W.  took  the  technical  course  at  Sam¬ 
uel  Campers  High  School  and  now  is 
employed  in  the  electronics  industry, 
working  on  transistor  radios. 

These  children,  who,  prior  to  their 
admission  to  the  "600”  schools,  were 
considered  failures,  have  now  taken 
their  places  with  those  who  experience 
satisfactions  and  wholesome  pleasures. 
They  are  on  the  road  to  useful  citizen¬ 
ship  and  happy,  healthful  relationships. 

What  these  children  needed  and 
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what  they  received  in  the  "600”  schools 
was  the  faith  that  each  teacher  had  in 
the  possibility  of  their  success. 

Needs  and  Recommendations 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  strides 
made  by  the  "600”  program,  the  needs 
of  these  schools  are  still  compelling.  In¬ 
creased  physchological  and  psychiatric 
services  would  expedite  earlier  treat¬ 
ment  or  referral.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  this  program  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  see  the  pressing  need  for  more  spe¬ 
cial  remedial-reading  teachers,  special 
art  and  music  teachers,  more  frequent 
nurse  and  doctor  services,  a  special  at¬ 
tendance  officer  for  each  day-school 
unit,  and  extra  counselors  who  could  act 
as  liaison  officers  between  the  "600” 
schools,  high  schools,  industries,  and 
the  armed  services. 

The  present  situation  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  re¬ 
search  program  aimed  at  the  earlier  de¬ 
tection  of  problem  children,  perhaps 
through  the  use  of  a  proneness  scale. 

There  is  need  for  widened  commu¬ 
nity  contact  with  such  groups  as  the 
Rotary  Club,  Lions  Club,  American 
Legion,  N.C.C.J.,  etc.,  as  well  as  with 
individuals  who  represent  the  city’s 
great  industrial  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns.  Such  community  representatives 
have  augmented  and  increased  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  many  activities  on  behalf  of 
these  pupils.  It  is  a  tribute  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  dedicated  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  the  "600”  schools,  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished  despite 
inadequate  buildings  and  lack  of  the 
special  services  which  have  been  re¬ 
quested  annually  by  our  dynamic  and 
indefatigable  director,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Rashkis. 
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Meaningless  Explanation 

of  Behavior 

JOSEPH  R.  CAUTELA 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

*X^HE  teacher  is  in  many  ways  a  psy-  hibited  behavior  which  is  frequently 

chologist,  a  student  of  the  behavior  of  labeled  as  mean;  hence,  Johnny  ex- 

organisms.  One  important  aim  of  the  hibited  this  behavior  because  he  had  ex¬ 
teacher  is  to  change  the  behavior  of  hibited  it  before, 

students  in  such  a  manner  that  they  Other  circular  explanations  are  the 
will  be  able  to  solve  future  academic  following: 

and  emotional  problems  commensurate  a.  He  showed  sex  tendencies  because 
with  their  capacities.  The  teacher,  there-  he  is  oversexed, 

fore,  constantly  studies  the  behavior  of  b.  He  cries  if  you  scold  him  because 
students  to  achieve  this  aim.  he  is  very  sensitive. 

To  accomplish  desired  outcomes,  the  c.  He  bites  his  nails  because  he  is 
teacher  seeks  to  discover  the  causes  of  nervous. 

undesirable  behavior  so  that  it  can  be  The  academic  behavior  of  students  is 
modified.  Often,  however,  the  teacher  also  sometimes  explained  in  a  circular 
attempts  to  explain  classroom  behavior  manner.  When  a  child  does  poorly  on 
in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  way  a  particular  task,  he  does  so  because,  in 
psychologists  once  discussed  instinctive  comparison  with  peers  (for  this  is  how 
behavior  of  animals  and  men.  Instinc-  I.Q.  is  determined),  he  has  done  poorly 
tive  behavior  was  said  to  have  taken  on  other  tasks. 

place  when  all  members  of  a  species  re-  The  danger  in  the  circular  type  of 
sponded  in  a  uniform  manner  to  a  par-  explanation  is  that  it  convinces  the  ex- 
ticular  stimulus  without  benefit  of  plainer  that  the  behavior  is  adequately 
learning.  In  the  past,  when  an  organism  explained.  Actually,  the  only  real  in- 
exhibited  behavior  corresponding  to  this  formation  that  the  teacher  has  is  that 
definition,  it  was  common  to  say  that  the  individual  has  exhibited  this  type  of 
the  organism  performed  this  behavior  behavior  before.  If  the  teacher  is  to 
as  a  result  of  instinct.  But  this  explana-  change  behavior,  he  will  need  to  know 
tion  is  meaningless  circularity.  It  is  like  far  more  than  this.  He  will  need  to  go 
saying,  "Animal  X  exhibited  this  be-  below  the  surface,  beyond  the  precipi- 
havior  because  he  exhibited  this  beha-  tating  causes  of  undesirable  behavior  to 
vior.”  the  source  of  the  child’s  problem. 

When  a  teacher  informed  me  that  Then,  and  only  then,  can  he  hope  to 
"Johnny  is  always  hitting  Mary,”  I  asked  change  the  behavior  of  the  child,  there- 
“Why?”  The  teacher  replied,  "He  is  just  by  preparing  the  youngster  to  meet  the 
a  mean  child.”  What  she  really  said  academic  and  emotional  problems  of 
was  that  in  the  past  Johnny  had  ex-  the  future. 
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The  ABC’s  of  Human  Adjustment 

.  CHARLES  E.  SKINNER 
Professor  Emeritus,  New  York  University 
New  York,  New  York 


is  constantly  relating  himself  to 
his  environment.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  he 
would  soon  perish.  Some  of  his  adjust¬ 
ments  are  to  physiological  needs,  some 
to  social  needs,  and  some  to  the  ego 
needs.  When  the  organism  develops 
tensions,  stresses,  or  strains,  or  gets  out 
of  equilibrium,  it  seeks  to  regain  equi¬ 
librium  by  adjusting  itself  to  the  en¬ 
vironment  (inner  and  outer).  Some  of 
the  adjustments  made  are  characteristic 
of  individuals  who  enjoy  good  mental 
health;  other  adjustments  are  found 
more  frequently  in  psychoneurotics  and 
psychotics. 

The  healthy  minded,  the  emotionally 
ill,  and  the  chronic  delinquent  meet  the 
problems  of  life  very  differently.  Clearly, 
it  is  the  task  of  society  to  see  to  it  that 
human  needs  are  met  in  a  wholesome 
manner  because  undesirable  adjustments 
have  a  way  of  getting  worse  and  worse, 
just  as  wholesome  adjustments  tend  to 
get  better  and  better. 

Living  and  Learning 

Living  and  learning  are  adjusting. 
The  thinking,  feeling,  and  overt  be¬ 
havior  of  an  individual  are  all  involved 
in  the  process  of  relation  of  oneself  to 
others,  to  the  environment,  to  himself, 
to  the  whole  universe  as  he  perceives  it. 
Adjustment,  then,  is  merely  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  manner  in  which  an  indi¬ 
vidual  relates  himself  to  life  situations. 

An  analysis  of  the  process  of  adjust¬ 


ment  shows:  the  existence  of  a  need;  a 
barrier  which  impedes  or  delays  the  im¬ 
mediate  satisfaction  of  the  need;  a  try¬ 
ing  out  of  various  ways  of  meeting  the 
need;  and  the  finding  of  a  solution 
which  restores  equilibrium  and  reduces 
the  drive.  The  solution  may  or  may  not 
be  satisfactory  from  a  mental  health 
or  social  standpoint. 

Individuals  meet  life  situations  very 
differently.  Some  are  able  to  maintain 
sound  mental  health  or  reasonable 
“peace  of  mind”;  others  develop  mental 
illnesses;  and  still  others  become  delin¬ 
quents  or  criminals.  At  all  times  the 
adjustment  made  to  the  situation  is 
thought  to  be  related  to  the  satisfaction 
of  needs,  particularly  to  the  ego  and  so¬ 
cial  needs  of  the  individual. 

Facing  Reality 

Individuals  can  meet  their  problems 
by  facing  them,  by  being  realistic  about 
them,  and  by  attacking  the  job  to  be 
done  (facing  reality).  Well  adjusted, 
wholesome-minded  individuals  face  re¬ 
ality  with  confidence.  They  perform  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  by  tackling  it 
intelligently  and  persistently  until  the 
goal  is  reached.  This  positive  course  of 
action  puts  them  in  readiness  to  meet 
other  needs  as  they  emerge. 

Thus,  learning  is  an  effective  part  of 
the  process  by  which  adjustment  is 
achieved.  Because  the  learner  finds  it 
effective,  he  becomes  increasingly  habit- 
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uated  to  resort  to  learning  in  facing  his 
problems.  He  has  a  clear  perception 
about  the  nature  of  the  situation  (prob¬ 
lem)  that  is  confronting  him  and  un¬ 
derstands  the  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 
The  result  is  that  his  attitude  toward 
life’s  frustrations,  conflicts,  paradoxes 
and  trials  is  objective.  Through  success 
in  dealing  with  situations  he  becomes 
increasingly  confident,  self-assured,  op¬ 
timistic  and  happy.  If  such  an  individu¬ 
al  meets  failure,  he  will  try  to  use  that 
failure  as  a  stepping  stone  to  success. 

Withdrawal 

Some  individuals  tend  to  put  off  de¬ 
cision-making.  They  tend  to  leave  mat¬ 
ters  until  tomorrow — a  tomorrow  that 
they  may  never  catch  up  with.  Adjust¬ 
ment  by  withdrawing  is  also  observed  in 
the  following  cases:  excessive  daydream¬ 
ing;  dwelling  on  or  repeatedly  remin¬ 
iscing  about  the  good  old  days;  seclu- 
siveness;  timidity;  pseudo-feeble-mind- 
edness,  where  the  victim  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  stupid  or  dull  because 
of  some  overwhelming  fear  that  blocks 
him  from  trying;  stubbornness  or  nega¬ 
tivism;  schizophrenia,  which  is  a  preva¬ 
lent  form  of  psychosis;  and  suicide, 
where  escape  is  total  and  final. 

Instead  of  attacking  problem  situa¬ 
tions  when  thwarted  or  blocked,  these 
individuals  retreat  from  them.  All  in¬ 
dividuals  use  this  defense  at  times,  but 
in  the  maladjusted  or  psychotic  it  is 
used  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Seclusive- 
ness  is  likewise  a  maladjustment  only 
in  case  of  its  overuse  when  facing  diffi¬ 
culties.  As  a  general  rule,  individuals 
who  have  been  frustrated  repeatedly 
tend  to  build  up  strong  fears  or  habits 
which  predispose  the  individual  to  with¬ 
draw  rather  than  face  the  situation  or 


make  a  compromise  with  it.  Many 
individuals  are  driven  to  seclusiveness 
or  excessive  daydreaming  as  a  result  of 
punishment  or  harsh  criticism,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  the  individual,  being 
what  he  is,  get  any  ego  satisfactions.  It 
is  apparent  at  once  that  problems  of  this 
nature  should  be  dealt  with  construc¬ 
tively  rather  than  by  attempting  to 
stamp  out  undesirable  behavior  patterns. 

Some  individuals  get  their  greatest 
pleasure  out  of  life  in  reading  or  quiet 
work  at  home  apart  from  other  people. 
Others,  having  some  physical,  mental, 
or  social  handicap  (e.g.,  lack  of  skill  in 
playing  tennis  or  dancing),  may  resort 
to  some  form  of  withdrawal  behavior. 

In  the  case  of  schizophrenia  there  is 
an  acute  form  of  withdrawal  noted.  The 
patient  loses  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  There  may  be  pronounced  emotion¬ 
al  apathy,  peculiar  mannerisms  or  rigid¬ 
ity  of  posture,  probably  stemming  from 
reveries,  which  seem  to  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  environment.  Ex¬ 
treme  seclusiveness,  silly  behavior,  men¬ 
tal  confusion,  and  delusions  of  a  com¬ 
pensatory  nature,  depending  on  the  type 
of  schizophrenia,  are  other  symptoms. 

In  the  case  of  negativism,  withdrawal 
expresses  itself  in  refusal  to  respond  or 
co-operate,  in  stubbornness,  contradic¬ 
tory  attitudes,  or  rebellion  against  au¬ 
thority.  Negativism  resembles  temper 
tantrums.  It  may  have  its  origin  in  early 
childhood  when  there  was  much  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  child’s  activities  and  a 
mishandling  of  his  anger  relations.  In 
later  life,  negativism  is  a  reaction  mani¬ 
fested  in  individuals  who  have  strong 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  insecurity.  If 
the  individual  can  be  brought  to  see 
the  ineffectiveness  of  a  negativistic  atti¬ 
tude,  he  may  succeed  in  making  a  better 
adjustment. 
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Individuals  who  find  life  hard  and 
frustrating  do  not  get  normal  satisfac¬ 
tions  from  their  work.  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  need,  excessive  daydreaming  may  be 
indulged  in  for  the  satisfaction  or  ten¬ 
sion  reduction  it  provides.  Through  fan¬ 
tasy,  the  individual  is  able  to  escape 
from  unpleasant  tasks  and  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  feelings  of  inferiority. 

Daydreaming  in  itself  is  not  a  malad¬ 
justment.  It  is  merely  an  activity  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  all  in  varying  degrees.  It  is 
a  symptom  in  many  cases  of  maladjust¬ 
ment,  and  its  excessive  degree  in  the 
schizophrenic  makes  it  a  major  symp¬ 
tom.  Daydreaming  may  be  constructive, 
related  to  planning — a  means  to  an  end 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  excessive  daydreaming. 

The  realities  of  the  present  often  be¬ 
come  intolerable,  especially  for  the  older 
person.  Instead  of  attacking  his  difficul¬ 
ties,  he  makes  an  adjustment  to  the 
situation  by  using  behavior  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  lower  age  level.  The 
homesick  college  student  or  bride  is  an 
example  of  regression.  Other  examples 
can  be  found  in  conventions  attended 
by  men  when  they  behave  like  young 
boys.  An  extreme  example  is  that  of 
the  schizophrenic  patient  doubled  up 
in  a  position  of  an  unborn  child,  as  if  to 
shut  out  an  unsympathetic  world. 

Defense  Mechanisms 

Some  individuals  face  reality,  others 
withdraw  from  it,  and  still  others  make 
an  adjustment  by  resorting  to  some  sort 
of  defense  mechanism  which  protects 
the  ego  or  satisfies  their  needs.  These 
mechanisms  of  adjustment  are  often 
characterized  by  extremely  aggressive 
behavior  that  is  often  unacceptable  to 
society. 


Defense  mechanisms  serve  as  outlets 
for  drives,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “show- 
off.”  He  may  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  others  and,  as  a  consequence,  he 
gets  no  attention.  The  lack  of  attention 
induces  a  tension  which  is  reduced 
when  he  "shows  off.”  Its  practice  soon 
results  in  a  habit. 

Many  individuals  possess  real  or  im¬ 
aginary  defects  for  which  they  attempt 
to  compensate  by  overemphasis  of  some 
trait.  A  young  athlete  with  high  aspira¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  sports  suffered  a 
crippling  accident  in  a  lumber  camp. 
The  injury  meant  that  he  could  never 
achieve  fame  as  a  ballplayer.  However, 
the  young  man  “gritted  his  teeth”  and 
resolved  that  he  would  show  the  world 
that  he  could  still  achieve  great  success 
or  fame.  He  turned  to  law,  where  his 
success  reduced  the  tensions  occasioned 
by  his  personal  defect.  ^ 

We  have  heard  repeatedly  of  the  par¬ 
ent  who  wanted  to  become  a  physician, 
lawyer,  or  engineer  but  did  not  get  to 
realize  his  ambition.  So  he  bends  every 
effort  to  make  his  son  into  a  physician, 
lawyer,  or  engineer.  This  is  a  case  of  a 
parent  compensating  through  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

One  more  example  will  suffice  to 
point  up  the  nature  of  compensation.  A 
certain  university  professor  had  learned 
as  a  boy  that  tobacco  was  poisonous  and 
its  use  by  man  an  evil.  He  became  an 
ardent  reformer  who  constantly  ad¬ 
monished  his  students  not  to  smoke. 
The  probability  is  that  he,  himself,  had 
been  tempted.  By  fighting  against  the 
evil,  he  compensated  and  thus  reduced 
his  own  tensions. 

Brilliant  success  may  not  come  to  all 
individuals.  Sometimes  an  individual 
achieves  a  kind  of  second-hand  success 
by  identifying  himself  as  a  friend  of 
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Senator  or  Governor  so  and  so.  He  may 
gain  satisfaction  by  telling  himself  that 
it  was  his  fraternity  that  made  the  high¬ 
est  academic  average  for  the  year,  or 
that  he  belongs  to  such  and  such  Order 
that  is  now  making  a  great  contribution 
to  human  welfare,  or  that  he  is  an 
alumnus  of  some  famous  school.  Many 
individuals  actually  boast  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  or  connections  and  in  this  way 
buttress  their  own  prestige  or  status. 

To  a  limited  degree,  identification  is 
quite  normal.  In  individuals  having 
deep  feelings  of  inferiority,  identifica¬ 
tion  usually  takes  on  an  exaggerated  val¬ 
ue.  Identification  of  the  child  with  par¬ 
ents  or  people  of  fine  integrity  becomes 
very  important  in  the  development  of 
social-moral  values  in  childhood. 

Egocentric  traits  usually  develop  in 
the  early  life  of  the  child  as  a  result  of 
overindulgence  of  parents  or  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  competition  with  others.  These 
traits  manifest  themselves  in  the  use  by 
the  child  of  attention-getting  devices: 
being  over-aggressive,  pompous,  proud, 
or  even  feeling  that  others  are  against 
him.  A  great  many  cases  of  conduct  dis- 
ordees,  delinquency,  and  crime  grow  out 
of  attempts  to  compensate  for  feelings 
of  guilt  or  inferiority,  attempts  to  en¬ 
hance  prestige  or  status  or  to  gain  at¬ 
tention,  or  attempts  to  find  outlets  for 
deep  emotions  and  conflicts. 

Fear 

Fear  is  the  root  of  most  of  our  emo¬ 
tional  problems.  In  some  instances  the 
fear  takes  the  form  of  an  anxiety  and 
seems  not  to  be  caused  by  a  specific 
stimulus.  In  other  cases,  it  is  a  highly 
specific  reaction  to  a  specific  stimulus. 

Among  the  many  phobias,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  occasionally  found  among  one’s 


friends,  but  more  often  among  psycho¬ 
neurotics  in  a  much  more  pronounced 
form :  fear  of  high  places;  of  large  open 
areas;  of  small  closed  spaces;  of  God; 
of  thunder  and  lightning;  of  death;  of 
water;  of  blood;  of  people  (men  or  wo¬ 
men);  of  germs  or  contamination;  of 
sinning;  of  snakes;  of  animals;  or  of 
pain. 

Ailments 

Another  mode  of  adjustment  is  by 
ailments  of  one  form  or  another.  We 
often  find  ailments  of  this  type  among 
employees  in  factories,  stores,  mills,  and 
offices  where  low  wages,  monotony,  and 
fatigue  are  present.  The  office  clerk  who 
does  a  great  deal  of  writing  may  develop 
rheumatism  of  the  hand  or  arm.  The 
student  unprepared  for  the  examination 
may  develop  a  terrible  case  of  "eye- 
strain.”  The  hospital  patient  who  has 
too  much  done  for  him  too  long  may 
become  a  chronic  invalid.  The  teacher 
who  merely  teaches  in  order  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  the  food  to  give  him  the 
strength  to  teach  another  day  is  likely 
to  become  a  psychoneurotic.  The  wife 
who  secretly  covets  freedom  from  her 
husband  but  cannot  resort  to  divorce 
on  account  of  Church  Laws  may  lose 
her  vision  for  a  time.  The  housewife  or 
clubwoman  who  does  not  want  to  go  to 
some  social  affair  develops  a  headache. 
The  ailments  are  individually  and  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  as  excuses.  The  ego  is 
not  degraded,  and  "face”  is  saved. 

Adjustment  by  ailments  is  not  the 
usual  procedure  used  by  mentally 
healthy  people.  It  is  much  better  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  situations  of  life. 
On  the  whole,  adjustments  by  with¬ 
drawal,  by  defense,  and  by  ailments  are 
not  typical  of  the  mature  person. 
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Increasingly  educators  are  asking 
themselves  how  they  can  be  more  efiFec- 
tive  in  terms  of  influencing  the  behavior 
of  prospective  teachers.  As  we  beccnne 
more  confident  about  our  psychological 
and  educational  knowledge,  we  become 
more  concerned  about  having  that 
knowledge  incorporated,  meaningfully, 
into  the  personal  frame  of  reference  out 
of  which  the  teacher  conducts  his  class¬ 
room  procedures.  My  purpose  in  these 
remarks  is  to  consider  some  of  the  po¬ 
tential  contributions  of  field-experience 
programs  to  the  effective  education  of 
teachers  and  to  examine  some  of  the  im¬ 
pedimenta  which  often  block  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  programs. 

Purposes  of  Field  Work 

My  underlying  thesis  is  that  if  we  are 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  our  aim  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  maximum  development  of 
each  child,  then  we  shall  have  to  seek 
something  more  than  "empty  verbalism” 
in  our  teacher-education  courses.  We 
will  have  to  accomplish  some  of  the 
deeper  understandings  that  go  beyond 
mere  knowledge  of  acquaintance.  My 
contention  is  that  field  experiences  can 
help  us  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Probably  the  most  pressing  need  in 
teacher-education  today  is  to  expand  the 
prospective  teacher’s  conception  of  his 
role  or  function.  We  stiU  find  all  too 
many  young  persons  who  enter,  and 


even  leave,  a  teacher-education  sequence 
with  an  image  of  themselves  as  some¬ 
one  who  stands  in  front  of  a  class  and 
“teaches,”  rather  irrespective  of  emo¬ 
tional  or  motivational  processes  taking 
place  inside  the  learners.  To  suggest  to 
such  a  teacher  that  a  child  may  have 
to  be  helped  with  his  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  before  he  will  be  able  to  learn 
reading  or  writing  or  arithmetic  is  to 
ask  the  teacher  to  reorient,  rather  radi¬ 
cally,  his  whole  conception  of  his  role 
and  of  the  educational  enterprise.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  students  of  this  kind 
often  reject  rather  vehemently  what  they 
hear  in  "education”  courses? 

How  can  we  help  the  prospective 
teacher  make  the  transition  from  an 
image  of  himself  as  a  "filling  station” 
operator  to  the  more  modern  conception 
of  his  role  as  a  "greenhouse”  tender?  My 
contention  is  that  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  for  accomplishing  this  aim 
is  to  bring  prospective  teachers  into  vital 
relationships  with  children  where  they 
can  come  to  sense  some  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  satisfactions  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  working  with  children  who 
have  problems. 

Variety  of  Experiences 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  experiences  of  this  sort 
can  be  provided.  Probably  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal  will  recall  what  it 
is  like  to  take  an  individual  pupil  and  to 
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work  with  him  over  a  period  of  time  in 
a  highly  "individual”  way.  The  child  in¬ 
volved  in  the  experience  can  be  a  rela¬ 
tively  “normal”  pupil  who  is  enrolled  in 
a  campus  school,  public  school,  or  re¬ 
medial  clinic.  Or  the  experience  can  be 
with  a  more  seriously  disturbed  child 
who  is  in  residence  at  a  mental  hospital, 
a  corrective  institution,  or  a  therapeutic 
camp.  Probably  many  more  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  will,  in  the  future, 
want  to  offer  the  kinds  of  summer  camp 
experiences  which  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  provided,  in  recent  years, 
to  students  in  psychology  and  education 
(1). 

Some  of  the  writer’s  experiences  in 
carrying  out  a  program  involving  dis¬ 
turbed  children  in  residence  at  a  mental 
hospital  have  been  summarized  else¬ 
where  (2).  As  a  result  of  two  years  of 
exp>erimentation  in  this  type  of  setting, 
we  were  satisfied  that  this  was  a  rather 
fruitful  venture  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  hospital  and  from  that  of 
the  college.  Most  of  the  teacher-trainees, 
even  though  only  in  their  junior  year  at 
the  college,  seemed  capable  of  making 
a  contribution  to  the  lives  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  whom  we  worked.  And  the 
children  in  turn  taught  us  what  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances  are  like  in  a  way 
that  we  could  not  have  learned  from 
textbook  materials. 

Overcoming  Impedimenta 

Probably  few  educators  today  would 
want  to  deny  the  effectiveness  of  field 
experiences  in  terms  of  lasting,  mean¬ 
ingful  learnings.  Yet  why  do  we  not 
make  more  use  of  such  experiences  in 
our  teacher-education  sequences?  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  useful  to  examine,  at  this 
point,  some  of  the  obstacles  which  fre¬ 


quently  stand  in  the  way  of  the  further 
development  of  our  programs. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  innovator 
in  an  academic  setting  usually  has  a 
whole  set,  or  series,  of  hurdles  which  he 
must  overcome.  There  are  the  adminis¬ 
trators  and  staff  at  his  own  institution 
as  well  as  the  personnel  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  where  he  wants  to  carry  out  the 
activities.  All  of  these  persons  are  peo¬ 
ple  and,  as  such,  they  have  their  own 
views,  values,  anxieties,  prides,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  other  predispositions.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  find  persons  who  literally 
weep  at  the  thought  of  making  changes 
in  their  programs  or  procedures. 

In  most  cases,  there  will  be  a  number 
of  persons  who  will  have  to  be  "edu¬ 
cated”  about  the  worth-whileness  of  the 
project.  Administrators  who  have  little 
contact  with  modern  educational  trends 
may  continue  to  hold  a  “fiUing  station” 
image  of  the  teacher  and  may  therefore 
fail  to  see  the  value  of  field  experiences 
involving  "abnormal”  children.  And  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  hospital,  school,  clinic,  or 
corrective  institution  may  feel  threat¬ 
ened  at  the  thought  that  undergraduate 
college  students  could  perform  some  of 
their  functions. 

Then,  too,  the  teacher-trainees  who 
are  to  be  involved  may  be  impedimenta 
in  terms  of  their  anxieties,  lack  of  moti¬ 
vation,  or  other  factors.  Some  students, 
particularly  females,  may  be  genuinely 
fearful  about  working  at  an  institution 
where  there  are  disturbed  persons. 

How  are  these  obstacles  to  be  over¬ 
come?  In  the  case  of  administrators  and 
colleagues  at  one’s  own  institution,  the 
process  will  not  be  different  essentially 
from  that  which  is  known  to  every  pro¬ 
fessor.  It  is  a  matter  of  being  clear  about 
what  one  wants  to  do  and  why,  then 
making  insistent  explanations. 
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>  In  the  case  of  personnel  at  the  co¬ 
operating  institution,  it  is  a  matter  of 
explaining,  getting  suggestions,  and  al¬ 
leviating  threats.  It  can  be  acknowledged 
that  an  undergraduate  college  student 
can  help  a  child  build  a  birdhouse  just 
as  well  as,  or  better  than,  a  person  with 
a  Ph.D.  But  it  is  recognized  that  there 
are  definite  limits  to  the  student’s  level 
of  functioning  and  to  his  understanding 
of  his  functioning. 

Our  experience  with  fearful  or  anx¬ 
ious  students  is  that  they  readily  adjust 
to  the  new  situation  if  they  receive  re¬ 
assurance  prior  to  and  on  arriving  at 
the  institution.  In  fact  it  is  a  common 
experience  that  disturbed  children  seem 
to  be  more  and  more  ’’normal”  as  one 
has  further  contact  with  them. 

Organizing  the  Program 

Just  how  one  chooses  to  go  about  or¬ 
ganizing  a  program  of  field  experiences 
will,  of  course,  be  a  function  of  one’s 
aims  and  of  the  facilities  available  in 
the  local  situation.  In  those  cases  where 
treatment  programs  involving  disturbed 
children  are  in  progress  at  institutions 
within  a  half  hour’s  drive  of  the  college 
or  university,  probably  the  field  work 
will  take  place  there.  In  other  cases,  the 
college  or  university  may  wish  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  psycho-cducational  clinic  to  serve 
both  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the 
area  as  well  as  the  training  needs  of  the 
students.  Recently  the  writer  has  been 
involved  in  establishing  a  mental  health 
clinic  on  his  campus  which  is  being  fi¬ 
nanced  by  both  state  and  community 
funds. 

Since  local  situations  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  set 
of  procedures  that  will  apply,  without 
modification,  at  every  teacher-education 


institution.  Even  so,  it  is  probably  use¬ 
ful  to  consider,  in  general,  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  field  experiences  can  be 
utilized  effectively  in  conjunction  with 
the  typical  teacher-education  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Field  experiences  are,  of  course,  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  during  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  student-teaching.  But  experi¬ 
ences  involving  various  categories  of 
exceptional  children  can  also  be  very 
valuable  after  student-teaching  has  been 
completed.  Some  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  give  credit  for  an  additional  term 
of  student-teaching  and  encourage  the 
prospective  teacher  to  broaden  his  back¬ 
ground  by  working  in  a  nontypical  situ¬ 
ation,  such  as  a  correctional  institution 
for  juvenile  delinquents.  Gradually  we 
are  getting  to  know  what  kinds  of  com¬ 
petencies  are  demanded  of  a  teacher  if 
he  is  to  be  successful  in  a  “tough”  school 
(3).  Especially  in  the  large  cities,  there 
is  an  acute  need  for  teachers  who  have 
had  experiences  of  this  type. 

Probably  the  ideal  program  of  field 
experiences  will  begin  with  activities  or 
projects  which  a  whole  class  carries  out 
two  or' three  times  per  term.  This  first 
phase  of  the  program  will  consist  of  or¬ 
ganized  group  activities  where  twenty 
or  thirty  students  go  en  masse  to  the  co¬ 
operating  institution,  probably  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  carry  out  some 
type  of  activity  such  as  a  ward  party  or 
outdoor  games.  This  type  of  functional 
activity  which  contributes  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  co-operating  agency  can 
take  the  place  of  the  old-style  “tour,” 
which  never  was  a  very  satisfactory 
learning  experience.  Students  do  not 
seem  to  acquire  the  kinds  of  understand¬ 
ings  we  want  them  to  have  by  walking 
through  buildings  and  viewing  patients 
’’at  a  distance.” 
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If  there  are  large  numbers  of  students 
and  large  numbers  of  patients,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  afternoon’s  activities 
cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
groupings,  perhaps  according  to  the  age 
levels  of  the  children.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  activities  will  need  to  be  spread  out 
over  a  number  of  weeks,  involving  small¬ 
er  groups  of  student  participants  per 
visit  than  in  the  case  of  the  en  masse 
approach. 

Usually  the  field  work  during  the  first 
phase  will  be  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  typical  one-term  course  in  edu¬ 
cational  psychology.  Probably  this  phase 
should  be  followed  by  an  additional 
course  (sometimes  entitled  Psycho-Edu¬ 
cational  Therapy)  which  could  be 
elected  by  students  whose  interest  had 
been  captured  by  the  group  activities  of 
the  first  phase.  This  second  phase,  in¬ 
volving  selected  and  well-motivated  stu¬ 
dents,  would  be  a  considerably  more  in¬ 
tensive  experience  than  was  the  first 
phase. 

Further  Possibilities 

For  students  who  completed  the  first 
two  phases  of  the  field  work  and  who 
wished  to  continue,  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble,  at  many  co-operating  institutions,  to 


have  several  nominally  paid  positions 
which  students  could  be  invited  to  fill. 
Each  of  these  positions  would  typically 
provide  from  four  to  ten  hours  of  work 
per  week  in  such  fields  as  educational, 
occupational,  or  recreational  therapy. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  possible  to 
place  one  or  more  students  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  social  service  departments 
at  the  usual  mental  hospital  or  correc¬ 
tional  institution.  Then,  too,  the  most 
competent  and  motivated  students  can 
be  invited  to  continue  their  work  on  a 
full-time  basis  during  the  summer 
months  at  those  institutions  which  have 
summer  programs  of  this  nature. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  other  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  teacher-education  sequence 
when  students  will  be  brought  into  vital 
contact  with  an  individual  child  or 
group  of  children.  Someone  once  pro¬ 
posed  that  no  person  should  be  granted 
a  degree  in  education  until  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  one  thoroughgoing  case 
study  of  an  individual  pupil.  Adherence 
to  this  standard  would,  undoubtedly, 
make  more  meaningful  our  concept  of 
the  “whole  child.”  For,  after  making  a 
case  study,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  child  as  merely  a  “mind”  that  can  be 
separated  from  its  physical,  social,  and 
emotional  setting. 
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The  true  teacher  defends  his  pupils  against  his  own  personal  in¬ 
fluence.  He  inspires  self-distrust.  He  guides  their  eyes  from  himself 
to  the  spirit  that  quickens  him.  He  will  have  no  disciple. 

— Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  Orphic  Sayings 
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Sputnik  shot  round  the  world  and  authorities  can  suggest  pointedly  that 
suddenly  our  nation  was  clamoring  that  he  reconsider  his  plans  for  applying  to 
our  system  of  education  was  no  good.^  college.” 

Courses  were  frivolous,  ■  educational  Sloan  Wilson,  in  his  accompanying 
standards  not  up  to  par,  teachers  im-  article  writes:  "Today  if  a  Russian  boy 
properly  educated.  A  good  part  of  the  fails  in  school  he  may  face  the  bleak 
blame  was  placed  on  our  so-called  "soft”  prospect  of  being  a  day  laborer,  or  serv- 
methods  of  education.  ing  in  some  other  lowly  capacity.  No  one 

Life,  quick  to  reflect  the  thinking  of  in  Russia  can  entertain  the  dream  of 
its  large  audience,  also  joined  in  the  leaving  school  early  and  making  a  mil- 
controversy.  In  its  issue  of  March  24,  lion  rubles  as  a  salesman.” 

1958,  a  comparison  was  drawn  between  Mr.  Wilson  concludes  that,  ".  .  . 
the  education  of  an  average  Soviet  and  America’s  schools  have  degenerated  into 
an  average  American  high-school  stu-  a  system  for  coddling  and  entertaining 
dent.  the  mediocre.” 

Implicit  in  the  article  was  the  ques-  I  have  selected  these  few  quotations 
tion  of  “fear”  as  the  motivating  factor  for  my  purposes,  but  this  is  not  in- 
in  Soviet  education,  but  this  single  all-  tended  to  impute  no  value  to  the  article, 
important  element  was  never  singled  The  frightening  aspect  of  it  is  that  never 
out  for  the  attention  it  deserves.  once  is  it  indicated  that  the  means  of 

We  were  told  by  this  article  that  for  "fear”  may  negate  the  value  of  the  end 
Alexei,  the  Russian  student,  "good  marks  results — no  matter  how  satisfactory  they 
are  literally  more  important  than  any-  may  appear  on  superficial  examination, 
thing  else  in  his  life,”  and  that  “the  It  is  frightening  because  the  critics, 
system  under  which  Alexei  studies  de-  rushing  to  hop  aboard  the  Sputnik- 
velops  rigidity  and  subservience  to  an  powered  bandwagon,  would  carelessly 
undemocratic  state.”  sweep  aside  the  democratic  miracle  of 

“But,”  the  article  admits  with  grudg-  our  schools  and  substitute  a  type  of  ed- 
ing  admiration,  “there  is  no  blinking  at  ucation  which  they  probably  have  never 
educational  results.  Academically  Al-  experienced,  or  have  experienced  with 
exei  is  two  years  ahead  of  Stephen,  the  such  misery  that  they  have  pushed  the 

American  boy.”  _  _ accurate  memory  of  it  far  back  into  the 

Alexei’s  teachers  “run  their  classes  hidden  recesses  of  their  minds, 
with  a  firm  hand,”  and  “if  a  student  I  call  our  education  a  miracle,  be¬ 
gets  less  than  an  A  in  behavior  his  school  cause,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 

1.  Editor’s  note:  The  reader  it  referred  to  Frederick  H.  Lund’s  "Spotlight  tm  Our 
Schools,"  Education,  Vol.  79,  No.  2  (October,  1958),  pp.  115-125. 
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the  world,  there  can  be  found  in  our 
schools  complete  acceptance  and  fulfiU- 
ment  of  the  individual,  with  no  attempt 
made  to  6t  him  into  a  society-designated 
mold  and  freeze  him  there.  There  is 
room  in  our  society  even  for  the  boy  who 
"leaves  school  early  and  makes  a  million 
rubles  as  a  salesman.*’  In  fact,  this  is  the 
essence  of  the  American  dream.  And 
how  cruel  it  is  to  hold  the  fear  of  being 
a  "day  laborer"  over  the  head  of  a  child, 
or  to  set  up  a  new  aristocracy  based  on 
academic  achievement. 

Two  worth-while  pieces  of  literature 
bear  an  interesting  relationship  to  this 
matter.  One  tells  of  an  Irish  school,  the 
other  of  an  English  public  school;  both 
epitomize  the  subject-centered  curricu¬ 
lum  of  which  many  traditionalists  ap¬ 
prove.  These  schools  emphasize  good  ex¬ 
ternal  manners  and  behavior,  stern,  in¬ 
flexible  discipline,  no  “coddling,”  and, 
ultimately,  corporal  punishment,  to 
which  an  increasing  number  of  critics 
say  we  should  return. 

The  first  piece  of  literature  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  first  chapter  of  James 
Joyce’s  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man,  an  autobiographical  novel 
depicting  his  schooldays. 

The  teacher  has  asked  a  boy  to  de¬ 
cline  a  Latin  noun  and  the  boy  is  un¬ 
able  to  remember  the  plural.  The  boy  is 
told  that  he  should  be  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self  and  then  each  of  the  other  students 
is  asked,  without  success,  for  the  plural. 
Finally  one  boy  makes  the  error  of  say¬ 
ing  there  is  no  plural. 

“Kneel  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
class,”  he  is  told.  ‘*¥00  are  one  of  the 
idlest  boys  I  ever  met.” 

Young  Stephen,  watching,  wonders 
whether  the  teacher  is  really  angry,  or 
if  he  only  acts  that  way  to  get  the  boys 
to  study  better. 


Suddenly,  the  prefect  of  studies 
comes  into  the  classroom  and  “Stephen’s 
heart  leaped  up  in  fear  ”  j  „ 

I  “Any  boys  want  flogging  here?”  the 
prefect  asks.  “Any  lazy  idle  loafers  that 
want  flogging  in  this  class?” 

His  eyes  light  on  the  boy  kneeling, 
and,  when  he  asks  why,  he  is  told:  “He 
wrote  a  bad  Latin  theme  .  .  .  and  he 
missed  all  the  questions  in  grammar.” 

The  boy  is  beaten  on  the  hands  widi 
a  pandybat,  and,  soon  after,  it  is  Steph¬ 
en’s  turn  for  a  beating.  He  is  unable  to 
write  because  he  has  broken  his  glasses. 

“Lazy  idle  little  loaferl”  cries  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  studies.  “Broke  my  glasses!  An 
old  schoolboy  trick!  Out  with  your  hand 
this  moment.”  i 

The  second  fnece  of  literature  makes 
no  attempt  to  disguise  itself  as  fiction. 
This  work,  ironically  called  Suck,  Such 
Were  the  joys  by  George  Orwell,  is  his 
account  of  the  Kafkaesque  atmosphere 
of  the  public  school  he  attended. 

Here,  fear  was  the  absolute  master. 
The  first  use  of  fear  was  in  relation  to 
extremely  painful  corporal  punishmmt. 
Thrashings  were  an  everyday  occur¬ 
rence.  Thrashings  for  mistakes;  thrash¬ 
ings  f(Mr  misunderstanding;  thrashings 
for  possible  errors  of  the  future — thrash¬ 
ings  which  were  inconsistent  and  ad¬ 
ministered  without  regard  to  extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstances.' 

The  second  use  of  fear  was  in  relation 
to  ridicule.  Stupidity,  error,  deformity, 
poverty,  timidity,  sensitivity,  and  even 
integrity  were  ridiculed  before  the 
schoolboy’s  peers  in  the  teachers’  pur¬ 
suit  conformity. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  use  of  fear  was  psychological. 
Boys  as  young  as  eight  were  threatened 
with  ruined  futures  if  they  failed  to 
learn.  'They  were  threatened  with  trans- 
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fer  to  other  schools;  threatened  with  ex¬ 
pulsion;  threatened  with  sinister,  barely 
hinted-at  punishments  which  were  more 
demoralizing  than  any  known  punish¬ 
ments.  They  were  threatened  if  they 
failed  to  produce,  if  they  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  scholarships,  if  they  failed  to  be 
admitted  to  good  colleges. 

And  what  was  the  ultimate  result? 
Orwell  learned.  He  said  that  never  after 
in  his  life  did  he  work  so  hard.  He  won 
two  scholarships  to  Eton,  but,  despite 
this  success,  he  knew  irrevocably  that 
he  was  no  good  and  would  never  amount 
to  anything.  And,  for  the  next  seven 
years,  he  did  as  little  work  as  possible, 
his  total  energies  involved  in  somehow 
salvaging  a  little  of  his  damaged  ego. 
But  he  never  fully  succeeded  in  this 
attempt. 

More  than  thirty  years  later,  Orwell 
wrote  1 984,  one  of  the  most  devastating 
pictures  of  the  corrosive  effects  of  the 
totalitarian  society  on  the  individual 
written  in  our  time.  One  wonders 
how  much  his  educational  experiences 
helped  him  in  the  fashioning  of  this 
picture,  for  here  again,  fear  in  1984 
serves  to  cut  his  protagonist  off  from 
normal  emotion,  creativity,  true  learn¬ 
ing,  and  peace  of  mind. 

These  illustrations  are  extreme,  it  is 
true,  and  few  today  could  read  these  ac¬ 
counts  with  approval.  But  philosophies 
of  education  must  be  examined  to  the 
farthest  possible  conclusion,  and  public 
endorsement  of  a  bad  philosophy  is 
bound  to  lead  to  abuse  and  misuse  in 
the  hands  of  some  teachers. 

The  lesson  of  fear  to  be  learned  from 
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Orwell  and  others  is  still  significant  to¬ 
day.  The  greatest  danger  of  the  use  of 
fear  is  that  it  can  produce  so  cmnplete 
a  demoralization  of  the  individual  that 
he  loses  his  ability  to  preserve  his  in¬ 
dividuality.  Gradually  he  becomes  an 
outsider  to  himself,  alone,  afraid,  and 
guilt  ridden.  He  takes  on  the  physchol- 
ogy  of  the  oppressor,  comes  to  agree  that 
when  he  does  not  conform  he  is  inferior, 
inadequate,  and  wrong.  And  then  he  is 
lost — lost  as  a  fulfilled  functioning 
participant  in  a  democratic  society.  Aft¬ 
er  all,  even  circus  animals  can  be  taught 
tricks  opposed  to  their  nature,  by  beat¬ 
ings,  denial,  and  conditioned  fear  re¬ 
actions. 

Through  the  years,  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  dedicated  educators  have 
fought  to  eliminate  fear  from  the  class¬ 
room  and  to  make  the  school  a  living  re¬ 
flection  of  the  democracy  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  A  dynamic  system  of  education 
constantly  grows,  changes,  and  strives 
to  improve.  Of  course,  our  educational 
system  has  Haws.  Medicine,  law,  justice, 
and  even  the  workings  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  might  have  the  same  criticism 
leveled  against  them. 

But  the  way  to  go  is  not  backward. 
Tbe  way  is  always  forward  to  higher 
salaries,  more  and  better-qualified 
teachers,  additional  opportunities  for  all 
types  of  students,  and  continued  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  democratic  philosophy  of 
education.  We  must  not  permit  our  own 
fears  of  the  Russians  to  force  us  into 
changes  which  would  be  counter  to  the 
ideals  of  our  society. 
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Like  many  another  educational  inno¬ 
vation,  group  process  has  been  scoffed 
at,  laughed  at,  and  intellectually  spat 
upon.  It  has  been  characterized  as  an 
artifice  of  the  incompetent  teacher  who 
is  “short”  on  factual  information  and 
lacking  in  instructional  know-how.  It 
has  been  generalized  as  scholastically 
profitless  and  a  sure-fire  method  of 
wasting  time. 

Group  process  is  not  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  tool,  nor  is  it  one  that  can  stand 
alone  without  the  help  of  other  tech¬ 
niques.  It  is  supplementary  and  suppor¬ 
tive.  When  well  used,  it  is  a  process 
fundamental  to  the  well-established 
guidance  concept  that  the  most  lasting 
solution  to  a  problem  is  one  that  has 
been  worked  through  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  problem  is  a  problem. 

Few  business  ventures  under  our 
present  competitive  system  of  enterprise 
have  proved  successful  without  a  co¬ 
operative  involvement  of  a  number  of 
people.  The  motivational  "trigger”  varies 
from  situation  to  situation,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  effort  is  a  primary  require¬ 
ment  for  business  success. 

Every  college  campus  has  a  student 
union,  and  included  in  the  facilities  it 
makes  available  for  students  is  a  loung¬ 
ing  room  where  informal  groups  can 
gather  for  project  planning  of  one  type 
or  another.  A  recognition  of  this  kind 


of  student  need  by  those  who  build 
student  unions  gives  support  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  current  studies  which  indicate 
that  the  most  lasting  concepts  have 
grown  out  of  group  situations  where 
there  is  free  interaction. 

What  Is  Group  Process? 

Group  process  is  any  face-to-face  in¬ 
teraction  in  which  there  is  problem 
solving  and  co-operative  functioning  in¬ 
volving  more  than  two  persons.  In  a 
group  process  an  individual  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  social  planning  and  control.  He 
can  feel  that  his  efforts  will  not  be  sub¬ 
merged  and  lost  by  forces  too  great  for 
him  to  cope  with  as  an  individual. 

Group  process  is  not  a  number  of 
clever  devices  or  tricks  by  which  a  few 
individuals  seek  to  manage  others  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  their  own  ends.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  means  by  which  the  re¬ 
sources  of  several  individuals  are  mo¬ 
bilized  into  a  solid  pattern  of  agreement 
on  common  goals  and  by  which  effective 
action  is  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
these  goals. 

Group  process  is  a  method  of  demo¬ 
cratic  socialization  by  which  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  individual  and  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  sustain  ideas  which 
others  may  be  unwilling  to  accept  or 
support  is  maintained.  In  group  process 
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there  i$  a  mutual  respect  for  the  ideas 
of  all  members  of  the  group.  There  is 
also  the  belief  that  supportive  ideas  of 
many  have  a  greater  potential  for  pro¬ 
ductivity  than  the  ideas  of  an  individu¬ 
al.  To  be  effective,  all  the  members  of 
the  group  should  present  their  ideas  on 
the  issue  under  consideration.  When 
the  multitude  of  ideas  presented  to  the 
group  are  pieced  together  and  discussed, 
the  resulting  concept  can  be  truly  char¬ 
acterized  as  the  brain  child  of  all. 

One  might  liken  group  process  to  a 
number  of  jungle  natives  seated  cross- 
legged  around  the  bare  framework  of  a 
canoe.  One  holds  out  a  piece  of  bark 
covering,  and,  if  it  seems  to  be  sound, 
it  is  allowed  to  become  a  part  of  the 
boat.  When  a  member  of  the  group 
offers  a  piece  which  is  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  it  is  rejected.  As  the  pieces  of  bark 
are  accepted,  and  fitted  into  place 
around  the  frame,  the  boat  takes  shape. 
Fin^y,'when  the  last  piece  is  in  place 
the  project  is  truly  group  constructed. 
The  quality  is  superior  to  a  boat  con¬ 
structed  by  an  individual  because  each 
part  has  had  to  withstand  the  test  of 
group  analysis.^ 

"  Preparation  Is  Necessary 

Effective  group  work  requires  special 
preparation  which  is  not  essential  for 
other  types  of  problem-solving  situations. 
The  fiirst  step  in  setting  the  stage  for 
effective  group  process  is  to  provide  op- 
jwrtunity  for  those  involved  to  know 
each  other  better.  If  they  do  not  know 
each  other  with  some  degree  of  intimacy 
before  their  work -begins,  members  of  a 
g^up  must  take  the  time  to  develop 
such  a  relationship.  To  the  uninitiated 
this  relationship  development  might 
seem  to  be  of  little  importance.  It  can 


well  be  the  most  difficult  step,  because 
it  is  time  consuming  and  adds  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  frustration  to  those  steeped  in 
the  tradition  of  the  individualistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  problem-solving. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
"getting  acquainted”  process  can  be  im¬ 
plemented.  A  few  of  the  more  common 
can  be  cited  as  follows.  Initially  each 
person  in  the  group  should  give  his 
name  and  tell  something  about  himself. 
This  gives  a  general  orientation  to  the 
group  composition.  The  simple  device 
of  having  each  person  put  his  full  name 
in  large  letters  on  a  card  that  can  easily 
be  seen  by  all  during  discussion  has  its 
place  in  setting  the  stage.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  simple  device  can  best  be 
explained  by  recalling  the  difficulty  in 
conversation  when  one  member  cannot 
remember  the  name  of  another  member 
of  the  group  or  is  not  certain  that  the 
name  he  recalls  is  the  correct  one.  It 
may  mean  that  he  is  unable  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  problem  under  discussion 
because  he  is  concentrating  on  name  re¬ 
call.  This  is  likely  to  lessen  the  freedom 
with  which  he  interacts  in  group  partic¬ 
ipation. 

The  seating  of  group  participants  so 
that  they  face  each  other  in  some  type 
of  informal  pattern  makes  it  possible  to 
see  and  interpret  facial  expressions  as 
well  as  hear  what  is  said.  There  are  few 
things  less  likely  to  produce  a  free  flow 
of  discussion  than  the  back-of-the-head 
view  of  the  person  to  whom  one  directs 
his  remarks. 

Some  type  of  “tension  dispeller,”  such 
as  coffee  or  smoking,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  freedom  of  the  discussion  set¬ 
ting.  An  acceptant  atmosphere  is  an¬ 
other  factor  in  establishing  a  proper  set¬ 
ting  for  the  function  of  group  process.  If 
group  members  do  not  respect  and  ac- 
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cept  each  other’s  feelings,  none  of  them 
is  free  to  express  himself  seriously  on 
an  issue. 

Problem  Must  Be  Solved 

The  success  of  any  group  process  sit¬ 
uation  requires  a  definite  problem  to  be 
solved,  with  each  member  of  the  group 
committed  to  the  solution  of  that  prob¬ 
lem.  The  interest  of  group  members  may 
grow  as  group  participation  brings  out 
the  varied  facets  of  the  problem.  Group 
loyalty  should  be  so  developed  that  in¬ 
dividuals  with  a  lesser  degree  of  con¬ 
cern  for  the  problem  are  willing  to  ex¬ 
plore  with  others  in  an  effort  to  increase 
interest.  Groups  that  are  formed  to  work 
upon  broad  general  problems  should  be 
allowed,  after  thorough  discussion,  to 
select  the  specific  aspects  upon  which 
the  majority  wish  to  work.  They  should 
be  allowed  to  set  up  the  priorities  for 
dealing  with  each  problem. 

The  four  steps  necessary  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  group  process  in  an  effective  man¬ 
ner  are  :  (1)  setting  the  goals;  (2)  se¬ 
lecting  the  procedure;  (3)  executing 
the  plan;  and  (4)  evaluating  process 
and  product. 

Setting  the  Goals 

Individuals  who  plan  future  action 
alone  are  not  likely  to  establish  specific 
objectives,  because  they  feel  insecure. 
In  a  group  the  individual  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  a  suggested  goal  on  a 
number  of  individuals  who  will  have  a 
share  in  its  execution.  The  responsibility 
for  success  or  failure  is  spread  among 
many,  but  the  success  potential  is  en¬ 
hanced  because  the  less  acceptable  goals 
have  not  passed  the  test  of  group  sifting. 
Traditionally,  in  group  situations,  the 


task  or  goal  is  determined  from  outside 
the  membership  of  the  group.  Too  often 
the  efficiency  of  an  aggressive  status 
leader  results  in  pushing  through  a  pre¬ 
determined  program.  When  the  group 
establishes  goals,  a  technique  is  pro¬ 
vided  whereby  the  group  working  co¬ 
operatively  can  control  the  design  of  its 
own  endeavor. 

Selecting  the  Procedure 

How  the  ends  are  to  be  achieved  is 
also  a  matter  of  consensus,  gained 
through  a  thorough  sifting  of  all  points 
of  view.  Decisions  are  group  decisions, 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  all.  There 
is  no  set  pattern  of  procedure  by  which 
goals  are  attained.  The  pattern  of  pro¬ 
cedure  must  be  tailored  to  fit  the  situa 
tion  which  gave  rise  to  the  goals  set  by 
the  group.  After  the  group  has  devel¬ 
oped  several  procedural  steps  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  sequence,  it  must  select  those  steps 
which  offer  the  greatest  success  poten¬ 
tial  in  carrying  out  the  group’s  goals. 
This  involves  group  decision  as  to  how 
to  accomplish  each  step  and  who  should 
do  what.  In  arriving  at  a  decision  re¬ 
garding  both  of  these  questions  the 
group  acts  co-operatively.  The  decision 
as  to  final  plans  for  action  should  be 
the  result  of  a  careful  study  by  the  group 
of  the  probable  outcomes. 

Executing  the  Plan 

Both  group  discussion  and  group 
planning  may  assist  in  clarifying  issues 
and  in  bringing  about  motivation  in 
the  desired  direction.  Motivation  alone, 
however,  does  not  lead  to  change.  It  is 
necessary  to  transform  motivation  into 
concrete  goals  and  to  translate  these 
goals  into  actions  which  carry  the  group 
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beyond  discussion  and  planning  to  the 
actual  completion  of  the  work. 

The  old  cliche,  ‘The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  is  most  apro¬ 
pos  to  group  process.  If  the  work  of  the 
group  is  to  bring  about  change  in  behav¬ 
ior,  the  plan  and  procedure  upon  which 
it  has  agreed  must  be  carried  into  action. 
Unlike  the  traditional  committee  report 
which  so  often  is  filed  and  allowed  to 
“die”  from  disuse,  group  process  pre¬ 
scribes  that  some  form  of  group  action 
shall  translate  the  verbal  into  tangible 
and  material  reality.  The  "action  re¬ 
search”  concept  lends  itself  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  group  process  plan.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  active  participation  of  all 
who  have  had  a  part  in  goal-setting  and 
in  activating  the  problem-solving  pro¬ 
cess. 

Evaluating  Process  and  Product 

A  plan  effectively  carried  to  comple¬ 
tion  always  results  in  some  significant 
change  of  behavior  or  in  some  concrete 
manifestation  of  the  effort  of  the  group. 
It  is  the  obligation  of  the  group  to  view 
its  work  objectively  and  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  its  value.  The  function  of 
social  inter-action  is  not  to  endorse 


efforts  of  the  group  but  to  evaluate  its 
work.  In  essence,  the  group  looks  back 
over  what  it  has  done  and  tries  to  find 
out  how  well  it  has  performed.  Although 
group  evaluation  draws  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  effectiveness  of  total  per¬ 
formance,  it  is  a  continuous  process  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  analysis  of  the  problem 
to  the  concluding  act  of  the  project. 

Evaluation  sessions  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  group  meeting  tend  to  crystallize 
the  thinking  that  has  taken  place  and 
to  select  the  ideas  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  problem. 

One  evaluative  device  is  to  select 
group  members  to  observe  the  group  in 
action  and  to  help  the  total  group  eval¬ 
uate  its  own  efforts.  These  individuals 
serve  to  keep  members  from  straying  too 
far  from  the  purpose  of  finding  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem. 

The  group  should  keep  an  account 
of  the  development  of  its  experiences. 
These  records  should  be  periodically  re¬ 
viewed  so  that  no  good  ideas  are  over¬ 
looked. 

After  the  problem-solving  action  has 
been  completed  a  post-analysis  should 
be  initiated.  This  results  in  summary, 
conclusions,  and  recommendation  for 
further  group  process  activities. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Girl  with  a  Musket.  By  Florence  Park¬ 
er  Simister.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hastings  House. 
1959.  $2.75. 

This  story  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  pupils  is  based  on  fact  and  takes  place 
in  New  England  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Anne  Saunders,  a  Rhode  Island  girl, 
disguises  herself  as  a  boy  and  goes  out  to 
fight  for  her  country.  She  has  many  adven¬ 
tures  and  eventually  gets  wounded  by  the 
British. — Paul  Zankowich 


The  Three  Tripps.  By  Margaret  and 
John  Travers  Moore.  Indianapolis,  Indiana — 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Bobbs-Merrfll.  1959.  $2.75. 

A  delightful  tum-of-the-century  family 
story,  the  book  is  set  in  southern  Ohio  and 
is  about  three  children  who  move  into  a  new 
house  on  Cherry  Tree  Hill.  Each  day  brings 
new  adventures.  How  the  Three  Tripps  help 
their  grandfather  find  a  den  all  his  own 
makes  a  warm,  interesting  story  about  life 
long  ago. — P.  Wishard. 


Children’s  Art  Interests 

MARY  ADELINE  McKIBBIN 
Director  of  Art  Education,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

*X^HE  interests  of  children  are  many  rooted  in  children’s  interests,  not  all 
and  often  cursory,  yet  they  are  the  key  the  interests  of  children  have  equal  po- 
to  meaningful  learning  experiences.  For  tential  for  art  expression.  It  is  the  re- 
most  children,  the  tools  and  materials  sponsibility  of  the  art  teacher  to  cull 
for  art  expression  have  a  fascination,  from  the  many  interests  of  children 
The  gaily  colored  crayons;  the  rich,  fluid  those  which  invite  sensitive,  individual 
paint;  the  plastic  clay;  the  rainbow-  response  through  art  media,  those  which 
tinted  and  vari-textured  papers  and  allow  for  the  child’s  total  involvement 
weaving  materials — all  invite  experi-  — emotional,  intellectual,  and  sensory, 
ment. 

The  young  child  enjoys  the  purely  Creativity 

visual  and  kinesthetic  experience  with 

art  materials.  Pulling  paint  sensuously  The  art  experience  must  be  a  creative 
over  the  paper,  he  murmurs,  "It’s  a  experience.  As  a  term,  creativity  has 
snake.”  Adding  more  pigment  and  push-  been  much  abused;  as  a  force  of  great 
ing  vigorously,  he  remarks,  "It’s  a  train  value  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
going  ‘Chug!  Chug!’  over  the  hills.”  and  to  the  welfare  of  society,  it  cannot 
Then,  sloshing  the  now-muddied  colors  be  denied.  Lawrence  K.  Frank  states 
in  a  kind  of  wild  ecstasy,  he  shouts,  that  "being  creative  does  not  mean  do- 
‘"It’s  a  big  storm,  all  over  everywhere!”  ing  something  original  or  unique.  When 

a  child  (or  adult)  does  something  that 
Interests  Stimulate  Expression  is  his  own,  that  embodies  or  expresses 

his  ideas,  his  perceptions,  his  evalua- 
As  children  gain  a  satisfying  control  tions,  his  own  individualized  way  of 
of  art  tools  and  materials,  they  use  them  relating  himself  (not  just  copying  or 
freely  to  communicate  their  ideas.  A  conforming  to  rules  or  models),  then 
child,  for  whom  a  new  world  of  adven-  he  is  being  creative  and  developing.”^ 
ture  has  flashed  across  the  television  Such  a  concept  of  creative  experi- 
screen,  fills  pages  with  prairie  dogs  and  ences  in  the  arts  for  children  precludes 
stalking  Indians,  wild  horses  and  flying  any  type  of  imposition  of  the  ideas  of 
arrows.  Another  child  who  loves  to  ride  another.  On  the  other  hand,  it  demands 
a  neighbor’s  pony  makes  a  sensitive  line  teaching  on  a  high  level,  not  an  aban- 
drawing  of  a  group  of  horses  huddled  donment  of  the  child  to  a  laissez  faire 
together  in  a  corner  of  his  paper.  doctrine.  The  teacher  must  discover  the 

While  art  to  be  meaningful  must  be  interests  and  abilities  of  children,  their 

1.  Lawrence  K.  Frank.  "What  Makes  Them  Tick?”  NEA  Journal,  December,  1953, 
p.  541. 
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worlds  of  fantasy  and  of  reality,  and 
must  guide  the  children  in  their  choice 
of  an  interest  which  has  significant  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  art  expression. 

Broad  Experiences 

To  develop  the  imagination  and  en¬ 
courage  originality,  however  timidly  ex¬ 
pressed,  the  art  teacher  must  broaden 
and  deepen  the  experiences  of  children. 
George  Boas,  philosopher  and  professor 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  believes 
“it  is  one  of  the  oldest  principles  of 
psychology  that  the  imagination  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  limits  of  one’s  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  when  the  question  comes 
of  stimulating  the  imagination,  clearly 
one  of  the  things  that  could  be  counted 
upon  to  widen  its  scope  would  be  to 
widen  those  limits.”* 

With  today’s  child,  the  problem  is  not 
always  limitation  of  experiences;  rather, 
it  is  shallowness  of  experience  due  in 
part  to  underdeveloped  sensitivity  and 
overexposure.  Sensitizing  children  to 
the  richness  of  their  environment,  to 
the  potential  for  personal  reaction  to 
even  ordinary  experiences — that  is  the 
teacher’s  responsibility. 

Teachers  can  help  children  to  sense 
— not  merely  to  see — the  things  about 
them :  the  waxy  gloss  of  leaves;  the  spi¬ 
raling  rhythm  of  shells;  the  subtle 
smoothness  of  pebbles;  the  rich  spotting 
of  butterfly  wings;  or  the  soft  throbbing 
warmth  of  the  kitten  who  has  strayed 
into  the  classroom. 

Sensory  Awareness 

Many  experiences  with  the  feel  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  things  will 


develop  sensory  awareness:  blindfold 
recognition  of  things  by  touch;  tack- 
board  areas  devoted  to  textures  discov¬ 
ered — screening,  fur,  bark,  corrugated 
papers,  prickly  thistles  and  soft  flannel¬ 
like  leaves— everything  from  satin  to 
sandpaper. 

The  exploration  of  color,  too,  may  be¬ 
gin  with  simple  things  such  as  noting  all 
the  blues  in  dresses  or  sweaters  in  a 
class;  becoming  aware  of  the  many 
greens  in  nature;  keeping  a  tackboard 
area  for  a  color  per  week,  exemplified 
by  scraps  of  cloth,  yam,  ribbon,  colors 
clipped  from  magazines,  cellophane, 
plastics,  and  nature  forms. 

Children  will  discover  new  colors  in 
a  “Name  That  Color”  game.  They  may 
add  pigment  to  damp  paper,  mix  dry 
powdered  paint,  or  add  color  to  color 
on  improvised  palettes.  They  may  use 
dyes,  noting  the  effect  of  redipping,  or 
they  may  discover  the  change  that  takes 
place  when  colored  transparencies  are 
laid  over  other  colors.  As  more  and  more 
subtle  colors  evolve,  children  may  chal¬ 
lenge  the  class  to  match  a  color. 

Form  has  been  one  of  the  artist’s 
major  concerns,  but  form  in  children’s 
drawings  has  too  often  been  misunder¬ 
stood  as  the  successful  reproduction  of 
a  three-dimensional  image  on  a  two-di¬ 
mensional  surface.  This  is  a  limiting 
and,  to  the  child,  a  frustrating  concept. 
Form,  like  color  and  texture,  is  every¬ 
where  about  the  child.  He  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  comfortable  form  of  the 
mother’s  lap,  the  smoothly  curved  form 
of  his  first  ball,  or  the  confining  form  of 
the  play  pen.  Children  in  school  should 
be  encouraged  to  experience  kinesthet- 
ically  three-dimensional  form. 

Nonobjective  two-dimensional  form 


2.'  George  Boas,  "The  Balance  of  Ideas,”  in  Education  and  the  Imagination  (Ann 
Arbor,  Mkh.:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1958). 
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in  the  strange  configurations  made  by 
cracks  on  wall  or  walk,  the  shadows  cast 
by  bare  branches,  and  the  geometric 
pattern  of  television  antennae  prepare 
the  child  to  enjoy  form  without  literary 
associations.  If  a  pencil  frightens  the 
pupil,  he  may  draw  with  string  or  wire, 
with  stick  or  finger  in  wet  sand,  clay, 
or  paint;  or  he  may  create  lines  with 
brush,  pen,  crayon,  cutting  tool,  or  etch¬ 
ing  needle.  If  the  child  is  urged  to  draw, 
in  his  own  way,  things  familiar,  things 
imagined,  or  "non-things,”  shapes  which 
please,  he  will  not  push  aside  his  paper 
with  a  disgruntled,  “I  can’t  draw.” 

The  young  child  enjoys  painting  more 
than  the  child  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades  and  junior  high  school.  He 
should  have  many  opportunities  to  paint 
under  favorable  conditions.  Recently  a 
kindergarten  child  brought  home  a  rec¬ 
ognizable  crayon  self-portrait.  Tears 
flowed  in  two  streams  to  the  bottom  of 
the  paper.  The  child  explained,  “This 
is  me  crying  because  I  didn’t  get  my  turn 
to  paint.” 

And  what  form  does  the  painting  in 
the  primary  grades  take?  There  will  be 
delightful  group  paintings  after  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  community.  There  will  be 
many  “nonobjective”  paintings  or  de¬ 
signs  that  again  show  an  amazing  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  color,  texture,  and  movement. 
There  will  be  highly  personal  paintings, 
intimate  and  honest  self-portraits,  pic¬ 
tures  of  father  or  mother,  favorite  pets, 
or  special  events.  The  interest,  the  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  interpretation,  in  each 
case,  must  be  the  child’s  if  the  art  ex¬ 
pression  is  to  be  a  developmental  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  pupil  in  grades  four  through  six 
enjoys  painting  group  experiences — 
games,  auto  races,  trips  to  other  planets, 
picnics,  and  the  group  activities  of 


which  he,  in  his  gregarious  way  of  life, 
is  a  part.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  crush 
the  sixth  grader’s  possibly  waning  pleas¬ 
ure  in  painting  by  emphasizing  correct¬ 
ly  constructed  figures  or  buildings  in  ac¬ 
curate  perspective.  Rather,  the  teacher 
will  encourage  the  vigor  and  individu¬ 
ality  of  the  statement;  the  expression  of 
color;  the  way  in  which  the  child  has 
interpreted  the  speed  and  excitement  of 
a  race  or  game;  the  reckless  gaiety  of  a 
carnival  or  parade;  the  peace  of  seashore 
or  treehouse.  If  children  are  to  gain 
color  discrimination,  they  must  paint 
directly,  not  just  tint  drawings. 

Three-Dimensional  Work 

All  children,  and  especially  those  in 
the  upper-elementary  and  junior-high- 
school  grades  need  to  work  three  dimen¬ 
sionally.  The  most  lively  expressions  of 
these  children  will  be  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Children  at  this  age  love  marionettes. 
But  marionette-making  can  be  a  dic¬ 
tated  experience  in  which  the  class  be¬ 
comes  a  puppet  factory,  producing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  of  a  teacher 
whose  objective  is  the  puppet  perform¬ 
ance,  not  the  development  of  creative 
individuals.  When  the  interest  from  the 
group  and  the  problems  involved  in 
puppet-making  are  discussed  by  the 
children  with  solutions  left  to  them,  the 
experience  is  a  rewarding  one. 

Children  of  this  age  love  construc¬ 
tions,  too.  Constructions  may  be  mobile 
or  stationary.  They  may  be  of  wood, 
wire,  string,  metal,  paper,  plastic,  or 
glass.  If  children  are  encouraged  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  limitations  of  the  materials,  if 
they  are  made  conscious  of  problems  of 
movement  and  balance,  the  results  will 
not  be  the  so-called  “mobile,"  a  con- 
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glomeration  of  ill-assorted  cardboard 
shapes  dangling  from  a  poorly  disguised 
coat  hanger.  It  is  the  challenge  of  new 
materials,  the  solution  of  problems  of 
joining  these  materials,  of  dealing  ex¬ 
perimentally  with  three-dimensional  de¬ 
signs  that  makes  the  experience  a  val¬ 
uable  one. 

Because  the  junior-high-school  age 
is  one  of  extreme  self-consciousness, 
masks,  which  allow  the  child  to  identify 
himself  with  his  creation  protected  by  a 
screen  of  anonymity,  have  value.  Many 
creative  experiences  are  possible  with 
mask-making.  Overviews  of  masks  of 
many  lands  make  children  aware  that 
primitive  man  used  what  was  available 
— wood,  hide,  metal,  fiber — to  form  his 
masks.  Rightly  conceived  and  creative¬ 
ly  carried  out,  mask-making  can  be  a 
satisfying  aesthetic  experience  for  the 
adolescent. 

Sometimes  teachers  fail  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  clay  because  modeling  and 
scupturing  in  clay  have  so  long  been  an 
accepted  part  of  the  art  program.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  art  medium  to  which 
the  child  so  readily  responds.  He  works 
directly  with  clay,  actually  feeling  form 
take  life.  The  child  who  has  become 
sensitive  to  form  and  texture  will  not 
insist  on  realistic  figurine-like  glazes;  he 


will  be  aware  of  the  beauty  of  the  color 
of  the  clay,  the  textural  variations  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  play  of  dark  and  light  on 
pure  form. 

Begin  with  Interests 

Art  experiences,  to  be  of  value,  will 
be  concerned  with  children’s  interests 
and  abilities.  However,  since  not  all  in¬ 
terests  have  equal  potential  for  expres¬ 
sion  through  art  media,  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  art  teacher  to  determine 
which  of  the  many  interests  of  children 
are  rich  enough,  intense  enough  to  stim¬ 
ulate  creative  expression  and  ultimately 
personal  development.  It  is  the  teach¬ 
er’s  responsibility,  too,  to  see  that  chil¬ 
dren  have  many  experiences  in  the  art 
room  which  will  stimulate  further  crea¬ 
tive  art  activity. 

As  all  education  critically  appraises 
its  objectives  and  methods  in  this  age  of 
Sputniks  in  orbit,  we  admit  that  the 
therapeutic  values  inherent  in  uninhib¬ 
ited  art  expression  cannot  be  the  major 
objective  of  an  art  program.  The  art 
experience  is  essentially  an  aesthetic 
and  creative  experience.  It  involves  in¬ 
tellect  as  well  as  emotions,  skills  as  well 
as  ideas.  It  begins  with  the  child  and 
his  interests. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Cbebbt  House.  By  Alberta  Armer  and 
Winifred  Madison.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tap- 
linger  Publishing  Co.  1959.  $2.75. 

This  picture-storybook  stresses  the  concept 
of  beauty  and  its  recognition  even  in  the 
most  sordid  environment  Cherry  House  is  a 
settlement  house  in  the  slums  of  the  dty, 
but  its  teachers  are  inspired  and  eager  to  help 
the  unfortunate  children  round  about 

— ^Paul  Zankowkh 


Sea  Venture.  By  Willoughby  Patton. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Longmans.  1959.  $2.95. 

Here  is  a  thrilling  book  for  readers  from 
ten  to  fourteen.  Young  Michael  sails  on  the 
Sea  Venture  from  Plymouth,  England,  for 
the  Virginia  Colony.  The  story  unfolds  the 
adventures  of  Michael  who  would  rather  be 
a  shipwright  than  a  tanner.  After  many  ex¬ 
periences,  he  achieves  his  vocational  choice. 

— ^Paul  Zankowkh 


Integrating  the  Social  Studies 

J.  D.  McAULAY 

Department  of  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 

HE  criticism  has  been  made  that  the  the  eighth  grade  about  the  history  of 
social  studies  move  too  easily  and  too  the  United  States;  and  the  ninth  grade 
romantically  from  era  to  era  and  locale  about  a  detailed  study  of  the  geography 
to  locale  without  ever  allowing  the  child  and  history  of  the  local  state, 
of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  Generally  there  were  three  weakness- 
to  come  to  grips  with  historical  and  geo-  es  found  in  the  structure  of  those  social 
graphical  continuity.^  There  are  many  studies  syllabi  examined.  The  social 
reasons  for  this  lack  of  continuity — poor  studies  for  grades  one,  two,  and  three 
social  studies  materials,  careless  teach-  are  weak  in  objectives,  content,  and 
ing  methods,  inefficient  organization  of  structure.  The  units  in  the  main  are 
content,  material,  and  equipment.  Cer-  stereotyped,  unrealistic,  and  shallow, 
tainly  one  reason  for  no  continuity  is  and  do  not  challenge  the  social  maturity 
the  weakness  of  integration  in  the  social  and  development  of  today’s  primary 
studies  between  the  elementary  and  school  child.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
junior  high  schools.  This  weakness  is  is  too  much  content,  too  many  compli- 
noticeable  in  three  areas:  curriculum,  cated  units,  too  much  breadth,  and  too 
method,  and  objectives.  much  detail  expected  in  the  fifth  and 

sixth  grades.  Finally,  when  the  child 
Curriculum  enters  the  junior  high  school,  the  cycle 

structure  of  the  social  studies  is  com- 
In  a  survey  of  fifty  social  studies  syl-  pletely  broken.  For  these  grades  the  pro- 
labi  for  the  elementary  and  junior  high  gram  is  built  on  chronological  develop- 
schools,  thirty-four  emphasized  for  the  ment — a  study  of  history  by  dates, 
elementary  school  the  expanding  social  A  more  closely  knit  syllabus  of  the 
cycle  curriculum — the  study  of  the  fam-  social  studies  through  grades  one  to 
ily,  neighborhood,  community,  contrast-  nine  might  give  the  child  a  deeper  in- 
ing  communities,  the  local  area,  the  sight  into  the  sequential  continuity  of 
state,  an  overview  of  the  globe,  the  na-  social  events.  The  following  suggested 
tion,  and  its  immediate  neighbors.  Only  organization  of  curriculum  content  for 
four  of  those  courses  of  study  invest!-  the  social  studies,  grades  one  to  nine, 
gated  continued  the  cycle  organization  might  give  such  a  more  closely  knit  pat- 
into  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  tern. 

grades.  Fourteen  syllabi  arranged  the  so-  Grades  one  and  two  might  continue 
cial  studies  for  the  seventh  grade  about  to  structure  the  objectives,  content,  and 
the  study  of  the  Ancient  World —  values  of  the  social  studies  about  the 
Babylon,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome;  family,  through  description  of  its  com- 

1.  ASCD  1959  Yearbook  "Learning  and  the  Teacher,"  NBA  Publication,  p.  48. 
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position  and  function  in  the  communi¬ 
ty;  about  the  local  community,  its  or- 
({anization  and  component  parts;  about 
neighboring  communities,  farm  or  town, 
city  or  suburb;  about  contrasting  com¬ 
munities  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  France,  or 
Japan. 

The  third  grade  would  receive  an 
overview  of  the  local  state,  its  general 
location,  climate,  topography,  industry, 
and  chief  historical  figures.  Other  areas 
of  the  earth’s  surface  having  similar 
topography,  climate  and/or  industries 
as  the  local  state  would  be  contrasted 
and  compared  to  it. 

The  fourth  grade  would  survey  the 
globe  as  a  whole — the  relationship  of 
the  continents  and  oceans  and  their 
general  characteristics.  There  would  be 
an  over-all  survey  of  the  local  area  of 
states  (North  Atlantic  States  or  South 
Central  States)  in  relation  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  location  on  the  globe.  Too,  the 
local  area  would  be  studied  in  relation 
to  an  over-all  survey  of  the  United 
States;  the  general  climatic  topographic¬ 
al  and  economic  areas  of  the  nation;  the 
differences  in  living  habits  between  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  between  the  deep 
South  and  Alaska. 

The  fifth  grade  would  develop  the 
historical,  geographical,  economic  and 
civic  concepts  of  the  United  States,  its 
island  neighbors  and  Mexico. 

The  sixth  grade  would  develop  un¬ 
derstandings  of  Canada  and  Latin 
America  and  their  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  relationships  to  the  United  States. 

The  seventh  grade  would  study  the 
allies  of  the  United  States — Europe, 
japan,  the  British  Commonwealth — 
and  their  ties  to  us  in  trade  and  culture. 

The  eighth  grade  might  study  the 
great  powers — India,  China,  and  the 
USSR — learning  something  of  their  his- 
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torical  background  and  geographical 
identities. 

The  ninth  grade  would  investigate 
the  beginnings  of  civilization,  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  west  with  its  common  be¬ 
ginnings  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and 
Rome. 

This  organization  of  the  social  studies 
from  the  first  through  the  ninth  grades 
would  deepen  the  content  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades,  relieve  the  pressures  on 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  integrate 
the  social  studies  from  grades  one  to 
nine.  Properly  organized  into  units  this 
structure  should  help  the  child  acquire 
an  insight  into  a  pattern  of  relationships 
between  himself,  his  family,  his  com¬ 
munity,  his  nation,  and  the  world. 

Method 

A  second  cause  for  the  lack  of  in¬ 
tegration  in  the  social  studies  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  approach,  method,  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  presentation  between  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  schools. 

The  transfer  from  the  elementary  to 
the  junior  high  school  is  a  tremendous 
adjustment  for  the  child;  some  sociol¬ 
ogists  say  it  is  even  more  complicated 
than  the  marriage  adjustment.  The  aver¬ 
age  junior  high  school  is  fed  by  four 
elementary  schools  and  often  the  child, 
moving  into  the  junior  high  school,  must 
adjust  to  new  and  alien  social  groups. 
It  may  be  the  first  time  he  has  had  social 
and  academic  contact  with  a  colored 
child.  The  child  moving  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  to  the  junior  high  school  leaves 
the  classroom  of  one  teacher  to  move 
now  among  many.  And  the  methods  of 
junior  high  school  teachers  are  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  their  academic  backgrounds.  Thus 
to  add  to  the  child’s  confusion,  the 
methods  of  the  social  studies  in  the 
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junior  high  school  are  completely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  in  the  elementary  school. 

In  how  few  -  seventh  grade  social 
studies  classes  can  one  find  exhibits,  dis¬ 
plays,  collections  'of  artifacts,  third- 
dimensional  projects,  creative  cartoons, 
illustrative  materials  and  maps,  commit¬ 
tee  work,  group  .planning,  bulletin 
boards  as  carefully  prepared  as  note¬ 
books?  In  how  many  eighth  grade  social 
studies  classes  can  one  find  school 
elections,  mock  political  campaigns, 
school  assembly  culminations,  commu¬ 
nity  polls,  and  direct  participation  in 
community,  historical,  and  political 

events?  -  - 

Seemingly  the  methods  most  predom¬ 
inant  in  the  junior  high  school  social 
studies  are  lecturing,  having  pupils  an¬ 
swer  questions  or  copy  notes  from  the 
blackboard,  or  asking  pupils  questions 
based  on  their  reading  of  the  textbook. 
As  one  social  studies  teacher  in  the 
eighth  grade  said,  “I  give  it  to  them 
straight  and  clean.”  j 

It  would  seem  a  pity  that,  just  when 
The  child  is  sufficiently  mature  and  de- 
;veloped  to  use  ably  those  skilk  devel- 
;oped  through  the  social  studies  in  the 
'elementary  school,  he  is  denied  this 
[practice  by  the  very  methods  used  in 
that  content  area  on  the  junior  high 
’level.  •- 

Objectives 

'■  Finally  there  would  seem  to  be  a  lack 
of  integration  of  objectives  in  the  social 
studies  between  the  elementtny  and 
junior  high  school.  In  the  elementary 
school  thirty-one  social  studies  syllabi  in¬ 
dicate  the  child  should  specifically  real¬ 
ize  the  following  objectives:  (I)  He 
should  acquire  a  concept  of  time,  those 
historical  pinpoints,  on  which, he  can 


hang  important  ideas  and  petceptions'. 
(2)  He  should  develop  a  concept- of 
space,  those  geographical  foundations  on 
which  he  can  build  global  understand¬ 
ing.  (3)  He  should  secure[the  idea'of 
social  continuity,-  an  understanding  that 
the  culture  in  which  he  lives  is  an  on¬ 
going  development  and  everything  is  be¬ 
cause  of  that  which  has  been.  (4)  He 
should  formulate  the  concept  of  variety, 
understanding  that  there  are  customs 
and  folkways,  climates  and  topography 
different  from  the  child’s  immediate 
known  environment.  (5)  The  child 
must  come  to  understand  that  the  world 
is  an  integrated  reality,  that  no  men  or 
nations  can  live  unto  themselves.  (6) 
Finally  the  social  studies  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  should  help  the  child  to 
realize  that  change — economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  social — is  the  temper  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand  twenty-seven  so¬ 
cial  studies  syllabi  for  the  junior  hi(di 
school  emphasize  the  followin^g  objec¬ 
tives:  The  junior  high  school  student 
should  secure  information  and  under- 

*  t  w 

standing  >  of  the  social  studies  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  research’,  investigating  in  the 
process  of  problem-solving;  completing 
‘  work  projects;  and  participating  in  ex¬ 
tensive  free  reading.  The  information 
and  undentanding,  thus  secured,  should 
enrich  the  individual’s  life  as  well  ^ 
prepare  him  for  civic  responsibilities. 
In  addition,  through  the  media  of  the  so¬ 
cial  studies,  the  junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
solve  social  problems  as  well  as  the  o^ 
portunity  to  have  social  contact  and  in¬ 
teraction  and  to  work  with  things  in  n 
functional  situation.  V 

These  objectives  may  be  more  con¬ 
centrated  on  one  educational  level  than 
on  another,  but  they  are  not  exclusively 
,  the  property  of  an  educational,  level. 
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Th^  melt  and  integrate  throughout  the 
entire  social  studies  structure,  grades 
one  to  nine.  A  unification  of  objectives 
between  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  will  help  to  unify  the  content 
and  the  behavior  patterns  which  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  strive  to  explain  and  devel¬ 
op  for  children. 

Conclusion 

It  is  possible  to  integrate  the  social 
studies  of  the  elementary  school  with 
that  of  the  junior  high  school.  This  can 


be  done  through  curriculum  commit¬ 
tees  whose  membership  is  representative 
of  all  grades,  one  to  nine.  It  c'an  be  done  v 
through  the  exchange  of  assemblies 
built  about  social  studies  themes, 
through  the  display  of  culmination 
projects.  If  teachers  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  know  what  was  done  in  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  before  the  child  came  into 
her  classromn  and  what  will  be  done 
after  the  child  moves  on,  there  will  oc¬ 
cur  a  natural  amalgamation  of  this  con¬ 
tent  area  which  can  only  strengthen  the 
program  and  give  it  synthesis. 


The  things  that  the  flag  stands  for  were  created  by  the  experiences 
of  a  great  people.  Everything  that  it  stands  for  was  written  by  their 
lives.  The  flag  is  the  embodiment,  hot  of  sentiment,  but  of  history. 

— Woodrow  Wilson 
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Turnabout  Field  Tnp 

SHIRLEY  A.  COLEMAN 
Hampton  Elementary  School 


Lutherville, 

d'LAss  field  trips,  with  their  myriad 
educational  values,  in  many  instances, 
teach  more  lastingly  than  other  types  of 
teaching  aids  in  the  classroom,  but  these 
quests  for  firsthand  information  some¬ 
times  develop  a  self-centered,  veni,  vidi, 
vici  air  about  them.  The  children,  out 
to  conquer,  usually  do.  They  are  the 
receivers,  as  they  should  be,  but  the 
art  of  giving  is  another  facet  of  social 
living  which  the  school  curriculum 
should  not  neglect.  A  fifth-grade  class 
at  the  Hampton  Elementary  School  re¬ 
cently  had  an  opportunity  to  play  a  new 
role  in  a  field  trip.  Their  role  was  that 
of  the  giver,  the  source  of  information, 
and  in  this  role  they  gained  both  pleas¬ 
ure  and  maturity  from  giving  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  school. 

The  teaching  of  this  concept  in  social 
living  came  about  as  the  result  of  the 
field  trip  of  another  class  of  fifth 
graders  from  a  distant  part  of  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland.  The  class  of  Miss 
Emily  Jane  Brandenburg,  principal  and 
teacher  of  the  Halethorpe  Elementary 
School,  took  a  bus  tour  of  Baltimore 
County  as  a  part  of  their  study  of  com¬ 
munity  living.  In  planning  their  itiner¬ 
ary  the  class  decided  to  include  a  school. 
Since  the  Halethorpe  School  is  one  of 
the  oldest  buildings  in  the  county  and 
the  children  are  not  familiar  with  the 
innovations  in  school  plants  built  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  they  wanted  to  visit  a  brand 
new  school.  The  Hampton  School  was 
only  four  months  old,  and  less  than  a 


Maryland 

mile  away  from  the  historic  Hampton 
House,  which  the  class  also  planned  to 
visit.  One  of  the  Halethorpe  fifth  graders 
wrote  to  Hampton’s  principal,  Donald 
Merryman,  who,  on  receiving  the  letter, 
asked  the  author’s  fifth-grade  class  to 
serve  as  hosts. 

There  was  great  anticipation  as  the 
Hampton  fifth  graders  made  plans  for 
guiding  their  guests  through  the  school. 
After  only  four  months  in  the  long, 
colorful  split-level  building,  the  pupils 
themselves  were  still  a  bit  overwhelmed 
by  the  wealth  of  facilities  and  the 
beauty  of  design  of  their  school.  Now 
they  had  to  stand  off  and  view  the 
building  objectively.  How  would  Hamp¬ 
ton  School  look  to  the  visitors?  Which 
features  would  be  most  important  to 
them?  Which  were  most  important  to 
the  pupils  of  Hampton?  Dozens  of 
features  were  listed.  But  the  guests’ 
time  was  limited,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  information  to  absorb.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  field  trips  themselves,  the 
Hampton  children  knew  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  They  would  prepare  a 
guidebook.  The  list  the  fifth  graders 
made  easily  fell  into  three  main  cate¬ 
gories:  a  description  of  the  functional 
facilities,  a  discussion  of  the  artistic  as¬ 
pects,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  factors 
which  brought  about  the  construction 
of  the  school.  The  class  divided  into 
three  groups,  and  each  set  to  work 
writing  one  topic.  One  group  also  had 
the  job  of  writing  a  greeting  for  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  book,  while  another 
group  wrote  a  closing  paragraph. 

The  papers  were  well-written,  and 
the  teacher  easily  compiled  a  composite 
story  from  them.  After  the  story  was  run 
off  on  the  duplicating  machine,  the 
class  assembled  the  booklets  for  their 
guests. ,  Guides  and  a  hostess  were 
chosen  from  almost  an  entire  class  of 
volunteers.  The  guides  planned  the 
route  of  the  tour  and  then  took  their 
teacher  bn  the  tour  for  practice.  Now 
everything  was  ready  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Halethorpe  children. 

,  Careful  planning  proved  itself  worth 
while  on  the  day  of  the  visit.  The  fifth- 
grade  hostess  met  the  guests  from  Hale¬ 
thorpe,  as  they  alighted  from  the  bus. 
She  directed  them  to  the  multi-purpwse 
room  off  the  lobby  and  asked  Miss 
Brandenburg  to  divide  her  class  into 
groups  of  six.  In  the  multi-purpose 
room,  the  hostess  introduced  each  group 
to  its  guide,  while  other  pupils  distrib¬ 
uted  the  guide  books  and  copies  of  the 
syhool  newspaper.  As  each  guide  was 
introduced,  he  led  his  group  back  to  the 
]6bby  to  begin  the  tour. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  which  fea¬ 
tures'  of  a  inillion-dollar  school  mean 
the  most  to  fifth  graders.  The  graceful, 
modern  architecture,  the  ceramic  tile 
pictures  made  by  several  sixth  graders 
and  the  copper  and  aluminum  mobile 
made  for  the  lobby  by  a  group  of  fifth 
graders  were  outstanding  features,  but 
to  the  Hampton  guides,  the  epitome  of 
luxury  was  the  line  of  lockers  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  corridor  outside  the  class¬ 
room  door!  Each  guide,  unaware  that 
the  others  had  done  it,  proudly  led  his 
group  to  his  own  locker.  “And  this  is 
my  locker,”  each  guide  said  in  turn. 
After  spending  five  , months  attempting 
to  keep  coats,  bootsi  lunches  and  other 


belongings  on  one  sagging  coat  rack  in 
an  annex,  while  awaiting  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building,  the  children 
had  good  reason  for  their  appreciation 
of  the  lockers! 

The  tour  ended  in  the  cafeteria, 
where  Mr.  Merryman  and  the  cafeteria 
manager  had  a  surprise  for  the  guests 
and  their  guides — ice  cream  and  cake. 
(If  there  had  been  more  time  for  plan¬ 
ning,  the  securing  and  serving  of  the 
refreshments  would  have  been  another 
experience  in  giving  for  the  host  class.) 

During  the  refreshment  period  eval¬ 
uations  of  the  trip  became  apparent  as 
the  guests  and  hosts  talked  warmly  to¬ 
gether.  If  the  Hampton  children  were 
good  guides,  the  Halethorpe  boys  and 
girls  were  even  better  guests!  They  ap¬ 
preciatively  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
new  school  and  asked  questions  about 
the  many  things  they  had  seen.  All  said 
they  would  like  to  attend  school  in  such 
a  modern  building,  but  not  once  did 
they  show  any  loss  of  respect  or  love  for 
their  own  school.  They  eagerly  invited 
their  new  friends  to  visit  them  at  Hale¬ 
thorpe.  If  it  had  not  been  so  late  in  the 
school  year,  this  would  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Several  days  later  the  Hampton 
guides  proudly  read  the  thank-you  let¬ 
ters  they  had  received  from  their  new 
friends  at  Halethorpe.  Although  the 
names  of  the  guides  had  not  been  listed 
in  the  guide  book,  the  children  had  re¬ 
membered  them  and  had  written  to 
each  guide  individually. 

The  turnabout  field  trip  gave  the 
Hampton  children  experiences  in  lan¬ 
guage  arts  and  in  the  social  graces,  but 
most  of  all,  it  gave  them  an  experience 
in  serving  the  boys  and  girls  of  another 
school  with  a  serious  purpose — a  true 
experience  in  social  living. 
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Metabolic  Factors 

As  we  have  seen,  many  factors  are 
involved  in  brain  metabolism  and  the 
efficiency  of  brain  function.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  catalysts 
which  control  metabolism — enzymes, 
hormones,  and  vitamins.  Any  variation 
in  these,  in  level  or  efficiency,  signif¬ 
icantly  afFects  the  versatility  of  brain 
function. 

It  is  because  key  factors  like  the  hor¬ 
mones  and  the  enzymes  are  genetic  in 
origin  that  learning  potential  is  also 
genetic. 

In  the  paragraphs  which  follow  some 
of  the  biochemical  variations  known  to 
affect  the  learning  process  are  discussed 
briefly. 


Enzyme  Efficiency 

At  the  very  heart  of  brain  function 
are  the  enzymes.  These  chemical  agents, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  differ 
from  the  tissues  where  they  are  found 
and  where  they  are  manufactured  (12). 
They  are  in  control  of  such  varied  func¬ 
tions  as  digestion,  reproduction,  tissue 
repair,  and  nerve  conduction. 

Differences  in  enzyme  efficiency  are 
apparent  in  differences  in  local  tissue 
metabolism  and  in  differences  observed 


in  individuals.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  such  variation  is  found  in  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  enzymes  on  hormones  and 
vitamins — on  hormones  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  their  regulation  and  on  vita¬ 
mins  which  are  essential  to  their  manu¬ 
facture  C 1 ).  If  any  of  these  are  in  short 
supply — or  in  excess — the  quality  of 
the  metabolic  process  is  affected. 

Adaptability  of  brain  function,  which 
is  basic  to  learning,  is  most  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  adaptive  enzymes,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  constitutive  (4). 
The  activity  of  the  former  fluctuates 
with  the  conditions  of  the  environment, 
while  the  activity  of  the  latter  is  re¬ 
markably  constant  even  with  wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  external  environment. 

Blockage 

The  balance  of  chemical  forces  es¬ 
sential  to  orderly  metabolic  processes  is 
by  no  means  perfect.  The  level  of  each 
agent  and  the  balance  among  different 
agents  may  vary  considerably.  It  is  this 
fact  which  gives  point  to  the  concept  of 
biochemical  individuality  (11). 

Extreme  variations,  or  disordered 
chemistry,  give  rise  to  disordered  behav¬ 
ior.  Lesser  variations  show  up  in  varia¬ 
tions  in  temperament,  adaptability, 
stress  tolerance,  and  learning  capacity. 
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Among  these  variations  one  of  the 
more  serious  has  been  identified  as 
blockage,  a  form  of  chemical  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  normal  action  of,  or 
normal  development  of,  vitamins,  hor¬ 
mones  and  enzymes.  Such  interference 
usually  arises  from  toxic  materials  or 
from  antimetabolites. 

Woolley  (6)  explains  blockage  in 
this  way:  Each  vitamin,  like  thiamin  or 
ascorbic  acid,  and  each  hormone,  like 
thyroxin  or  serotonin,  serves  a  specific 
metabolic  process.  “Each  fits  the  enzyme 
of  such  a  process  just  as  a  key  fits  a 
lock,  and  the  turning  of  the  lock  opens 
the  door  of  a  living  process."  Thus,  sero¬ 
tonin,  an  important  brain  hormone,  is 
one  of  the  keys  which  fits  the  receptor 
of  a  cofunctioning  enzyme.  An  anti¬ 
metabolite  of  serotonin  is  one  that  is 
able  to  block  serotonin,  preventing  it 
from  entering  the  receptor. 

Acetylpyradine,  for  instance,  is  an 
antagonist  both  of  serotonin  and  of 
niacin.  If  present  in  given  amounts,  or 
if  injected,  it  blocks  the  action  of  sero¬ 
tonin  and  niacin,  and  in  so  doing  re¬ 
duces  the  activity  level  of  the  individual. 
In  larger  amounts  it  may  produce  the 
rigid  inactive  states  of  catatonia,  a  form 
of  schizophrenia. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in 
phenylpyruvic  acid  which  inhibits  and 
blocks  the  building  of  acetylcholine,  a 
hormone  which  facilitates  learning  and 
enhances  the  “excitatory  state”  of  the 
brain  (7).  This  antimetabolite  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  cause  of  a  not  uncom¬ 
mon  form  of  mental  deficiency,  phenyl¬ 
pyruvic  oligophrenia. 

Checks  and  Balances 

Many  influences,  neural  and  chemi¬ 
cal,  are  continually  at  work  checking 


and  balancing  the  forces  essential  to 
metabohsm.  Some  tend  to  increase, 
others  to  decrease,  the  concentration  of 
a  given  substance.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  serotonin,  this  is  offset  by 
hypothalamic  action;  if  there  is  an  over¬ 
supply,  certain  enzymes  tend  to  destroy 
the  excess. 

By  far  the  most  important  system  of 
checks  and  controls  is  provided  by  the 
opposed  divisions  of  the  autonomic 
nervous  system,  the  sympathetic  and  the 
parasympathetic.  These  two  divisions 
keep  the  activity  level  of  each  organ 
and  each  gland  at  an  appropriate  level 
through  a  double  nerve  supply,  one  of 
which  enhances,  while  the  other  de¬ 
creases,  the  action  of  each  organ  or 
gland. 

Now,  the  point  to  be  observed  is  that 
these  controls,  whether  neural  or  chemi¬ 
cal,  vary  in  effectiveness  and  thus  be¬ 
come  important  factors  in  the  adequacy 
of  an  individual’s  adjustment.  Tests 
have  shown  that  these  checking  and  bal¬ 
ancing  influences  are  least  effective  in 
the  mentally  ill,  the  neurotic,  and  the 
emotionally  unstable. 

In  dealing  with  the  "emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed”  child  it  may  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  his  adjustment  failures  may 
have  a  chemical  as  well  as  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  basis.  His  ineptness  in  the  classroom 
may  as  likely  be  due  to  chemical  or  neu¬ 
ral  deficiencies  as  to  deficiencies  in  love 
and  security.  Hostile  and  unrestrained 
behavior  may  be  due  to  an  excess  of 
adrenergic  hormones;  unresponsiveness, 
to  a  deficiency  of  thyroxin  or  of  corti- 
coids. 

Hormones 

Studies  dealing  with  hormone  factors 
in  mental  development  and  learning  rate 
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have  been  concerned  chiefly  with  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  thyroid  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  with  secretions  of  the  adrenals. 
‘'That  the' thyroid  should  be  impor¬ 
tant  in  this  connection  is  evident  from 
its  Influence  oii.  metabolic  rate.  Rawson 
notes  that  thyroxin  increases  brain  ex¬ 
citability  (8).  Underfunction  in  the 
mentally  ill  typically  shows  up  in  de¬ 
pression  and  mental  sluggishness.  In 
the^  schizophrenics,  who  are  usually 
lethargic  '  and  .unresponsive,  Hoskins 
(3)  reports  an  average  metabolic  defi¬ 
ciency  of  19  per  cent. 

'  But  the  most  familiar  example  of 
metabolic  failure  and  thyroid  deficiency 
is  found  in  cretinism.  Victims  of  this 
disease  do  not  grow  at  a  normal  rate, 
either  mentally  or  physically.  That  de¬ 
ficiency.  in  this  case  is  due  largely  to  an 
underproductive  thyroid  is  evident  in 
the  salutory  effects  of  thyroid  feeding, 
especially  if  introduced  from  an  early 
age. 

That  factors  other  than  thyroid  de¬ 
ficiency  may  be  involved  in  cretinism 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  only  half 
of  those  treated  show  normal  physical 
growth',  and,  among  these,  not  all  show 
satisfactory  mental  growth.  The  failure 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  thyroxin  to 
produce  normal  growth'  would  suggest 
that  thyroid-enzyme  action  is  blocked  by 
the  presence  of  thyroid  antagonists  (8). 
'  Lack  of  uniform  results  in  the  above 
situation  is  typical  of  results  obtained  in 
every  area  of  chemical  and .  hormone 
treatment.  This  lack  of  consistency, 
this  margin  of  variation,  is  due  both  to 
the  interdependence  of  chemical  agents 
and  to  variations  in  individuals  in  chem¬ 
ical  make-up. 

Regarding  the  former — interdepend¬ 
ence  of  chemical  and  humoral  agents — 
Hoagland  writes:  “Our  inability  to  de¬ 


termine  the  precise  role  of  humoral 
agents  in  relation  to  behavior  is  due, 
primarily,,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  where  one  regula¬ 
tory  mechanism. stops  and  another  starts 
(2)."  -  . 

^  It  is  in  terms  of  this  margin  of  varia¬ 
tion  that  absence  of  uniform  results  in 
thyroid  feeding  must  be  understood.  Re¬ 
searchers  working  with  laboratory  ani¬ 
mals  have  not  always  come  up  with  pos¬ 
itive-results  in  their  attempts  to  alter 
learning  capacity  through  thyroid  ad¬ 
ministration  or  through  removal  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  thyroid.  Some,  like  Scow 
(10),  have  reported  serious  impairment 
of  maze  learning  in  rats  through  par¬ 
tial  removal  of  the  thyroid.  Others  have 
failed  to  confirm  his  results. 

Secretions  of  corticoids — hormones 
of  the  adrenal  cortex  —  while  best 
known  for  their  restorative  action  fol¬ 
lowing  stress  are  also  positively  related 
to  learning  capacity.  Riess  (9)  reports 
improvement  in  the  maze  learning  of 
rats  following  moderate  doses  of  corti¬ 
coids.  The  hormone-treated  animals 
made  fewer  errors  and  learned  the  maze 
in  shorter  time  than  did  the  controls. 
The  positive  value  of  corticoids  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  learning  capacity  is  attributed  by 
Woodbury  to  their  capacity  to  increase 
brain  excitability  through  increased 
blood  flow  and  to  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
mote  carbohydrate  metabolism  which  is 
essential  to  the  high  level  of  brain 
metabolism  (2). 

Oxygen  Level 

Since  the  brain  is  the  most  oxygen- 
dependent  organ  iii  the  body,  owing  to 
its  high  metabolic  rate,  it  follows  that 
hypo-oxia  (oxygen  deficiency)  would 
affect  mental  efficiency. 
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Supply  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues  may 
vary  with  a  number  of  factors:  the  con- 
dition  of  the  air  breathed;  the  efficiency 
of  the  respiratory  system;  the  adequacy 
of  circulation;  and  the  oxygen-carrying 
capacity  of  the  blood. 

Regarding  the  last  of  these,  Pauling 
(6)  presents  evidence  that  the  red  blood 
cells,  so  important  to  oxygen  transport, 
may  show  abnormalities  in  molecular 
structure,  abnormalities  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  are  involved  in  mental  deficiency 
and  in  certain  forms  of  mental  illness. 

Among  the  neurotic  and  the  emotion¬ 
ally  unstable,  many  are  found  to  be 
“sub-breathers,”  or,  at  least,  to  have 
symptoms  of  inadequate  oxygenation  of 
the  blood  (5).  They  are  apt  to  show 
hyperacidity  and  higher  than  normal 
concentrations  of  lactic  acid  and  other 
break-down  products. 

Chemical  agents  known  to  affect  rate 
of  oxygen  consumption  are  numerous. 
Pickworth  (7)  notes  a  reduction  in  oxy¬ 
gen  uptake  when  an  individual  is  under 
sedation.  In  general  anesthesia  the  up¬ 
take  is  reduced  36  per  cent;  in  insulin 
shock,  62  per  cent. 

That  hypo-oxia  should  have  more 
serious  effects  on  some  individuals  than 
on  others  is  attributed  to  differences  in 
the  efficiency  of  enzyme  systems,  oxy¬ 
gen  being  an  essential  substrate  of  all 
enzymatic  action  (12). 

In  the  training  of  Air  Force  personnel 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
effects  of  hypo-oxia  induced  by  simu¬ 
lated  altitudes  of  10,000  to  50,000  feet. 
Under  these  conditions  some  individuals 
are  much  more  affected  than  others. 
Halstead  (12)  reports  that  during  four 
weeks  of  exposure  there  was  progressive 
impairment  of  vision,  of  mental  alert¬ 
ness,  and  of  nerve  conduction. 

Working  with  laboratory  animals. 


Windle  and  collaborators  (13)  found 
that  extended  exposure  to  simulated  al¬ 
titudes  of  30,000  feet  had  very  notice¬ 
able  effects  on  learning  rate  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  extensive  brain  damage.  This 
finding  accords  with  the  brain  damage 
suffered  by  individuals  in  consequence 
of  asphyxia  at  birth. 

Sugar  Level 

Since  utilization  of  sugar  as  a  primary 
source  of  energy  is  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  brain  function,  it  follows  that  a 
deficiency  of  this  nutrient  may  have  as 
serious  an  effect  on  mental  efficiency  as 
does  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  reducing  the  normal  sugar  level 
by  one-half,  as  in  insulin  shock  treat¬ 
ment,  results  in  coma.  Coma  also  re¬ 
sults  if  the  normal  level  is  increased  by 
50  per  cent,  as  in  insulin  deficiency. 

Amino  Acids 

Among  the  nutrients  which  affect 
learning  rate,  none  has  been  given  more 
attention  than  have  amino  acids.  Amino 
acids  are  the  simpler  molecules  of  pro¬ 
teins  and  are  derived  from  the  more 
complex  ones  through  the  action  of  pep¬ 
sin,  a  stomach  enzyme. 

Enzymatic  efficiency  in  producing 
amino  acids  varies  considerably.  There 
appear  to  be  race  differences  as  well  as 
individual  differences.  Sutten  and  Clark 
(11)  found  that  Chinese  and  Cauca¬ 
sians,  when  placed  on  identical  diets, 
showed  distinctive  urinary  excretion  pat¬ 
terns.  The  authors  maintain  that  ‘liu- 
manity  is  divided  into  racial  chemical 
factories  whose  products  may  resemble 
each  other,  but  which,  after  careful 
analysis,  are  found  to  be  truly  unique 
and  distinct.” 
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Riess  and' Block  (9)  tested  the  effect  up,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  mental 

of  amino  acid  deficiency  (lysine  and  illness.  It  is  now  becoming  evident  that 

cystine)  on  maze  learning  of  rats.  Aft-  disordered  chemistry,  rather  than  buried 

er  thirty  days  of  deprivation,  the  per-  complexes,  is  at  the  root  of  most  mental 

formance  of  the  experimental  group  was  disease. 

definitely  inferior  to  that  of  the  control  Another  area  of  interest  relates  to 
group.  stress  tolerance.  That  susceptibility  to 

Zimmerman  and  Ross  (14)  found  stress,  mental  and  physical,  rests  large- 

that  feeding  extra  rations  of  amino  ly  on  a  neuro-humoral  basis  has  been 

acids — in  this  case  glutamic  acid — led  pretty  well  established, 

to  improvement  in  maze  learning.  Stel-  The  concept  of  the  chemical  person- 
lar  and  McElroy  failed  to  confirm  these  ality  or  of  uniqueness,  chemically  speak- 

results.  The  fact  that  different  strains  ing,  of  each  individual  is  another  prod- 

of  rats  were  involved,  with  possible  dif-  uct  of  recent  research.  This  uniqueness 

ferences  in  enzymatic  efficiency,  may  ac-  may  have  much  to  do  with  tempera- 

count  for  the  difference  in  reported  re-  ment,  with  stability  or  instability,  with 

suits.  That  differences  in  nutritional  dynamic  quality,  and  with  high  or  low 

requirements  of  different  strains  exist  level  of  output. 

has  been  shown  by  Williams  (12).  It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  new 

science  of  psychochemistry,  still  in  its 
Conclusion  formative  stage  of  development,  will 

gain  in  stature  as  research  progresses. 

The  above  is  but  part  of  the  fascinat-  As  this  happens  it  should  also  gain  its 

ing  story  which  is  unfolding  from  pres-  rightful  place  and  be  given  the  atten- 

ent  wide-scale  research  in  biochemistry,  tion  it  deserves  in  textbooks  in  psychol- 

New  vistas  of  information  are  opening  ogy  and  education. 
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ELEANOR  M.  JOHNSON 


-A.  TINY  powerhouse,  Eleanor  M. 
Johnson,  Director  of  Elementary  School 
Services,  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  pours  a  life  of  un¬ 
limited  energy  and  genius  into  serving 
children  and  teachers  everywhere. 

Eleanor  began  teaching  in  Lawton, 
Oklahoma,  then  in  Chickasha  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City.  She  later  served  as  super¬ 
visor  of  elementary  schools  in  Drum- 
right,  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City,  and 
York,  Pennsylvania.  For  four  years,  she 
was  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  curriculum,  kindergarten  through 
high  school,  in  Lakewood,  a  suburb  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


From  1927  on,  although  carrying  a 
full-time  job  elsewhere,  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  editorial  capacity  by  the 
Amercan  Education  Press  and  started 
the  first  of  th^  My  Weekly  Reader  series 
of  school  newspapers.  In  addition,  dur¬ 
ing  summer  vacations,  she  was  an  in¬ 
structor  at  Columbia  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

In  1934  Miss  Johnson  became  full¬ 
time  Editorial  Director  for  American 
Education  Press.  Here  she  became  re¬ 
sponsible  not  only  for  My  Weekly 
Reader,  but  for  a  variety  of  other  week¬ 
ly  publications  for  schools.  Her  latest 
creation  is  My  Weekly  Surprise,  a  pic¬ 
ture  newspaper  for  children  of  pre¬ 
school  ages.  Also  Miss  Johnson  has 
authored  and  directed  the  building  of 
several  series  of  widely  used  textbooks. 

Her  broad  experience  as  a  teacher, 
supervisor,  and  curriculum  director  has 
given  her  a  rich  understanding  of  what 
will  and  will  not  work  in  the  classroom. 
She  is  in  great  demand  as  a  speaker  and 
curriculum  consultant  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  has  had  repeated  requests 
to  carry  out  various  educational  assign¬ 
ments  abroad. 

In  spite  of  a  life  crammed  with  big 
responsibilities  and  perpetual  activity, 
Eleanor  always  has  time  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  other  human  beings  of  every  age. 
Her  hobbies  are  painting  and  garden¬ 
ing  which  she  does  with  all  the  power, 
humor,  and  imagination  she  applies  to 
everything  else. 
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o  NE  of  the  persistent  issues  facing 
the  elementary  teacher  is  that  of  class- 
room  programing.  The  importance  of 
the  classroom  program  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  for  it  reveals  what  the 
school  considers  important  to  teach.  In 
large  measure,  the  program  reflects  the 
school’s  philosophy,  its  curriculum,  and 
its  plan  of  action. 

As  one  observes  the  day’s  activities 
in  effective  classrooms  and  examines  de¬ 
scriptions  of  class  schedules  found  in 
school  publications,  the  following  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  good  school  program 
emerge : 

1.  Goals:  The  classroom  schedule 
is  a  structural  pattern  upon  which  is 
built  the  educational  program.  Indeed, 
a  program  without  purpose  “is  like  a 
body  without  a  mind.” 

2.  Balance:  We  are  concerned  with 
all  aspects  of  the  child’s  development 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  variety  of  experiences  in  the 
school  program.  While  balance  should 
be  maintained  among  the  areas  of  in¬ 
formation,  skills,  and  appreciations,  it 
must  be  understood  that  a  well-balanced 
program  is  best  judged  in  terms  of  the 
individual.  Probably  this  balance  can  be 
obtained  more  easily  in  weekly  sched¬ 
ules  than  in  daily  schedules. 

3.  Flexibility:  School  work  will  be 
more  efficient  and  children  will  feel 


more  secure  when  there  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  routine  throughout  the  day. 
However,  schedules  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  a  few  minutes  extra 
time  for  the  completion  of  a  learning 
situation  or,  conversely,  to  close  a  class 
period  somewhat  before  the  scheduled 
time,  if  it  seems  desirable  to  do  so. 

4.  Sequence:  To  date  there  is  lack 
of  scientific  evidence  which  shows  that 
one  time  of  the  day  is  better  than  an¬ 
other  for  certain  subjects;  however,  ex¬ 
perience  and  logic  may  serve  as  guides 
in  this  phase  of  programing.  Nearly  all 
schools  seem  to  agree  that  active  periods 
should  be  balanced  with  quiet  periods. 

5.  Economy:  In  an  elementary  class 
of  twenty-five  pupils,  about  27,000  pu¬ 
pil-hours  will  be  spent  during  the 
school  year.  The  waste  of  even  10  per 
cent  of  this  time  would  amount  to  well 
over  2,500  pupil-hours.  If  we  look  up¬ 
on  teaching  as  an  important  business, 
such  a  loss  of  manpower  is  indefensible. 

In  planning  the  classroom  schedule, 
it  is  important  to  ask  the  question,  “How 
can  the  day  be  made  profitable  for  each 
individual  child?”  As  we  answer  this 
question  wisely,  classroom  management 
will  be  improved;  wasted  time  will  be 
eliminated;  unnecessary  interruptions 
will  be  forestalled;  and  group  co-opera¬ 
tion  will  be  improved.  But,  most  im¬ 
portant,  through  such  devices  as  block- 
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programing  and  teacher-pupil  planning,  The  following  references  contain 
the  individual  pupil  will  be  working  at  helpful  suggestions  for  thoughtful  class* 
his  optimum  level  of  efficiency.  room  programing: 


Akron  Public  Schools,  Curriculum  Handbook  for  Middle  Grades — Introdtictory  Section. 
Akron,  Ohio,  1956. 

Baldmore  County  Public  Schools,  A  Handbook  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Towson,  Maryland, 
1956. 

Flint  Public  Schools,  Early  Elementary  Teaching  Guides.  Flint,  Michigan,  1956. 

Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Resource  Ideas  for  Planning  Classroom  Pro¬ 
grams.  The  Department,  State  Office  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1955. 

Jefferson  County  Public  Schools,  Intermediate  Grades  Curriculum  Bulletin.  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1958. 

Long  Beach  Unified  School  District,  Time  Allotment  and  Outline  of  the  Curriculum  for  the 
Elementary  Grades.  Long  Beach,  California,  1959. 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Curriculum  Guide  for  Kindergarten-Primary.  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  1957. 

Oregon  State  Department  of  Education,  Teaching  Oregon’s  Children — A  Handbook  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teachers.  The  Department,  State  Library  Building,  Salem,  Oregon,  1956. 


VIEWPOINTS 

Economic  Beliefs  Are  Important 
EARL  H.  HANSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


Mv  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs, 
used  to  say  that  some  things  children 
must  learn;  so  when  teaching  them, 
take  the  child  by  the  hand  gently,  or 
by  the  arm  firmly,  or  by  the  shoulder 
roughly,  or  by  the  nose  insultingly,  if 
need  be,  and  make  him  learn. 

Economics  belongs  on  the  list  of 
things  children  must  learn.  Not  every¬ 
body  can  or  needs  to  be  an  economist, 
but  everybody  is  an  economic  creature. 
Hence,  for  our  safety’s  sake,  everybody 
must  learn  some  fundamentals.  If  he 


doesn’t,  he  may  become  an  ecbnomic 
fool  and  dangerous.  The  knowledge  a 
person  needs  to  become  a  capable,  safe 
citizen  must  be  sorted  out  and  carefully 
organized  into  a  course  of  study  which 
everybody  takes.  And  the  study  should 
begin  in  the  kindergarten  and  last  un¬ 
til  all  normal  children  have  learned. 

It’s  easy  to  prove  that  economics  be¬ 
longs  in  general  education.  Economics 
governs  the  making,  selling,  and  buy¬ 
ing  of  food  and  shelter,  as  well  as  fancy 
clothes,  automobiles,  and  weapons.  A 
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man  can’t  live  without  food;  in  most 
places,  he  can’t  exist  without  shelter; 
and,  in  this  country,  he  must  be  clothed 
or  die.  Therefore,  viewed  in  this  way, 
only  philosophy  has  a  higher  place  in 
general  education. 

The  humanist  philosopher  properly 
says  that  economics  isn’t  all  of  life;  he 
insists  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  But  the  economist  capably  an¬ 
swers  when  he  says  that  if  bread  is 
scarce,  the  soul  often  starves,  too.  When 
there  aren’t  enough  jobs  to  go  around, 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  wanes  and  atten¬ 
tiveness  goes  to  the  prophets  of  dictator¬ 
ship  and  collectivism.  It  is  important 
that  we  understand  the  economic  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  way  of  life.  Then,  under¬ 
standing,  we  may  adjust  it,  nourish  it, 
cherish  it,  and  not  wreck  it.  It  is  also 
important  to  understand  the  economic 
systems  of  our  competitors  because,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  the  present  de¬ 
plorable  cold  war  is  largely  a  bitter  strug¬ 
gle  between  economic  schemes. 

I’m  sure  that  any  normal  person  can 
understand  the  following  concepts: 

1.  Two  dollars  plus  two  dollars 
make  four  dollars.  By  no  stretch  of 
imagination  nor  by  any  tricks  can  they 
be  made  into  five  dollars.  Even  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  won’t  let  anyone  buy  five 
dollars’  worth  of  goods  if  he  has  only 
four  dollars  and  can’t  raise  more. 

2.  Every  time  one  spends  a  dollar, 
he  casts  an  economic  vote  that  affects 
the  country  as  well  as  himself.  The  way 
he  votes  his  dollars  helps  make  or  break 
whole  industries.  In  time  of  national 


peril,  his  dollar  votes  will  cause  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  weapons  or  the  production 
of  frivolities. 

3.  The  government  must  be  able  to 
coin  money,  still,  coining  it  can  be 
abused  and  galloping  inflation  result. 
A  person  may  not  understand  money 
and  banking,  but  he  can  understand 
money.  We’ve  had  ruinous  inflation  in 
our  country.  We  have  had  it  disas¬ 
trously  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  know  that  we  teach  economics,  but 
I  think  that  we  can  teach  it  better.  A 
simple  suggestion — send  to  Galen  Jones, 
Director  of  the  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Secondary  Education,  NEA 
Headquarters,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  for  two 
simple,  well-balanced,  fascinating  little 
books,  one  "American  Capitalism,”  an 
introduction  for  young  cftizens,  pre¬ 
pared  in  1958,  and  the  other  “Capital¬ 
ism  and  Other  Economic  Systems,” 
written  by  Baldwin  Lee  and  published 
in  1959. 

Lyle  Jones,  the  chairman  of  the  Rock 
Island  Social  Studies  Department  was 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  first  one  that 
we  bought  enough  to  use  “American 
Capitalism”  as  a  high  school  text.  Our 
boys  and  girls  are  enthusiastic  about 
it.  Sharon,  my  secretary,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Rock  Island  High  School  and 
who  studied  “American  Capitalism,” 
just  read  the  second  book  and  says  it’s 
better  than  the  first  one. 

I  understand  that  lack  of  Interest  is 
jeopardizing  the  important  work  of  the 
Council.  A  few  letters  may  help  save  it. 


The  object  of  government  is  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  ma¬ 
terial  progress  and  prosp>erity  of  a  nation  are  desirable  chiefly  so  far  as 
they  lead  to  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  all  good  citizens. 

— ^Theodore  Roosevelt 


EARS  of  farm  life  had  for  my 
father  an  educative  effect  that  expressed 
itself  in  homespun  comments.  “The 
more  you  lick,  the  more  you  can,”  he 
said  one  day  apropos  of  a  neighbor’s 
misuse  of  his  team.  Speaking  out  of  his 
long  relationship  with  horses,  he  enun¬ 
ciated  a  principle  that  applies  to  people, 
to  society,  and  to  social  institutions  Uke 
the  school.  He  knew  that  by  ignorant 
mistreatment  we  produce  symptoms  in 
the  mistreated  that  seem  to  call  for  more 
of  the  same  mistreatment.  If  a  parent 
punishes  a  child  for  crying,  he  thereby 
induces  more  crying,  which  calls  for 
more  and  harsher  punishment. 

Such  phenomena  entail  a  vicious  cir¬ 
cle  of  intensifying  cause  and  effect.  As 
one  wit  put  it,  “They  make  us  do  the 
wrong  things  harder.”  I  myself  started 
such  a  chain  reaction  in  my  first  year  as 
a  high  school  principal.  I  knew  that  one 
of  my  chief  responsibilities  was  to  main¬ 
tain  order  in  the  school;  I  anticipated 
mischievous  acts  before  they  actually 
happened,  and  so  presented  a  stern  and 
threatening  mien.  I  suspected  certain 
pupils  of  malicious  motives  and  kept  a 
reproving  eye  on  them.  Soon  the  mis¬ 
chievous  “underground”  began  to  op¬ 
erate,  and  this  seemed  to  me  to  call  for 
even  sterner  repression.  Any  fool  could 
see  that  I  had  assumed  an  untenable  po¬ 
sition.  The  vicious  circle  that  I  had  in¬ 


stituted  continued  to  intensify  itself. 
The  end  of  such  a  relationship  is  stub¬ 
born  conflict — if  not  actual  defeat. 

It  is  the  obverse  side  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  that  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Children 
tend  to  reflect  back  the  same  light  we 
shed  on  them.  They  learn  from  us  the 
color  of  their  own  humanity  and  reveal 
to  us  our  own  traits  and  convictions.  I 
learned  this  lesson  best  while  working 
with  so-called  "remedial”  pupils.  These 
young  people  had  all  the  symptoms  of 
craft  and  deception,  together  with  the 
most  irritating  ways  of  attracting  atten¬ 
tion. 

One  ill-favored  boy  came  late  into  my 
class  every  day  and  ostentatiously 
slammed  his  books  down  on  the  desk. 
It  finally  occurred  to  me  that  he  needed 
limelight.  I  said  to  him  one  day,  “David, 
how  would  you  like  to  take  roll  for  me?” 
He  came  up  and  stood  beside  me,  facing 
the  whole  room,  and  I  helped  him  with 
the  difficult  names.  His  offensive  man¬ 
ner  disappeared  from  that  day  on. 

As  soon  as  they  were  assured  of  my 
kindness,  these  pupils  revealed  a  shy 
but  eager  affection.  “Are  you  going  to 
teach  this  class  next  year?”  one  would 
ask.  “If  you  are,  I’m  going  to  take  it 
again.”  These  children  had  turned  on 
me  the  warm  and  human  side  of  their 
nature.  And  so  I  found  that  I  had  come 
to  love  them. 
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WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editw 
New  York  University  School  of  Education 
Washington  Square,  New  York  Qty 


The  Child.  By  Max  L.  Hutt  and  Robert 
Gwyn  Gibby.  Boston,  Mass.  Allyn  and 
Bacon.  1959.  $6.00. 

The  emphasis  in  this  book  is  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child  as  a  total  person.  The 
span  covered  is  from  the  prenatal  period 
through  early  adolescence.  Chapters  treat  of 
the  importance  of  the  personality  of  the 
child;  of  prenatal  development  and  the  birth 
proceu;  of  the  influence  of  general  cultural 
factors  and  class  upon  development;  of  the 
early  formative  years;  of  the  preschool  years; 
of  the  early  school  years;  of  puberty;  of  the 
prevention  and  correction  of  emotional  mal¬ 
adjustment;  and  of  guidance  programs  and 
psychotherapy.  The  authors  have  had  wide 
and  deep  experiences  in  the  field  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  they  possess  also  great  knowledge  of 
contemporary  experimentation  and  research 
in  their  field.  An  excellent  text  for  those  pre¬ 
paring  for  positions  in  the  lower  schools  and 
for  those  already  in  service  in  these  schools. 

— W.  P.  S. 


creasingly  well  known  for  their  humorous 
works.  The  book  is  an  English  one  and  fea¬ 
tures,  of  course,  writers  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Nevertheless,  this  volume 
should  make  an  excellent  companion  for  the 
tired  and  cranky  teacher  and  administrator. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Crucial  Issues  in  Education.  Edited 
by  Henry  Ehlers  and  Gordon  C.  Lee.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Holt.  1959.  $2.75. 

This  book  deals  with  some  of  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  problems  confronting  education  in 
our  contemporary  democratic  society.  The 
volume  is  an  anthology,  and  the  editors  have 
very  carefully  chosen  selections  which  are 
apt  and  cogent  The  range  is  great — from 
such  aspects  of  freedom  in  education  as 
censorship  and  loyalty  to  the  various  and 
conflicting  points  of  view  and  of  values  in 
religion  and  morals,  the  equalization  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity,  and  the  direction  and 
design  of  curriculum. — W.  P.  S. 


A  Century  of  Humorous  Verse,  1850- 
1950.  Edited  by  Roger  Lanceyln  Green.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Dutton  (Everyman’s  Library 
No.  813).  1959.  $1.85. 

The  editor  of  this  amusing  and  rewarding 
collection  has  included  representative  works 
by  the  acknowledged  masters  of  humorous 
verse  as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  his  personal 
choices.  Some  of  the  old  favorites — Lear, 
Lewis  Carroll,  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Calverley — 
are  there  and  many  lesser-known  ones,  too. 
It  is  good,  also,  to  find  such  a  fine  represen¬ 
tation  of  such  people  as  George  DuMaurier, 
Andrew  Lang,  St.  John  Hankin,  and  Patrick 
Barrington — writers  who  are  becoming  in¬ 


How  TO  Live  Through  Junior  High 
School.  By  Eric  W.  Johnson.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Lippincott  1959.  $3.95. 

Here  is  an  eminently  practical  guide  for 
parents  who  have  youngsters  in  the  junior 
high  school.  The  book  can  be  recommended  to 
home  room  teachers  and  guidance  counselors 
as  well.  The  volume  looks  into  the  academic, 
social  and  sex  life  of  the  eleven-to-fifteen- 
year-old  group  who  are  experiencing  the  con¬ 
fusing  emotions  and  perplexing  problems  that 
accompany  early  adolescence.  The  author 
builds  his  content  around  questions  that  par¬ 
ents  often  ask.  He  shows  them  that  they  can 
survive  these  trying  years. — ^W.  P.  S. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  lor  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
j  level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  50  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
j  small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub- 

I  lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

II 

Write  for  a  complete  catalog. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 


349  Lincoln  Street 


Hingham.  Mass. 


BOBBS-MERRILL  NOW  Offers  You  STANDARDIZED  TESTS! 


Of  All  Types . In  Nearly  Every  Subject  Area! 

Achi*v*m«nt  Reading 

Aptitude  Arithmetic 

Intelligence  Spelling 

Personality  Social  Studies 

Guidance  Science 


NEW  MATERIALS  ....  NEW  SERVICE! 

From  one  of  the  oldest  publishers  of  educational 
materials  comes  a  NEW  service!  BOBBS-MERRILL 
proudly  introduces  its  new  test  division — The  Public 
Sc’hool  Publishing  Company  and  the  C.  A.  Gregory 
Company.  These  two  companies,  now  the  test  divi¬ 
sion  of  BOBBS-MERRILL,  have  been  serving  the  ed¬ 
ucator  with  the  best  available  in  tests  since  1885. 

W'ith  the  combined  experience  and  facilities  of  the 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  the  C.  A.  Gregory 
Qympany  and  the  NEW'  BOBBS-MERRILL — you  can 
expect  the  very  best  in  educational  materials  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  will  help  make  your  teaching  program  more 
effective  and  worthwhile!  For  a  COMPLETE  line  of 
every  kind  of  test  available,  look  to  BOBBS-MERRILL 
— old  in  tradition — young  in  ideas! 

Send  for  this  attractive  new  64 
page  Catalog  right  away!  It  con¬ 
tains  complete  listings  and  price 
and  ordering  information  on 
some  of  the  most  widely  used 
tests  in  schools  everywhere! 

Included  in  the  catalog  is  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  many  fine 
educational  books  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Find  out  about  our  scor¬ 
ing  services,  t(K)! 

Free  counseling  service  is  also 
available. 

Giv*  your  Costing  program  NEW 
•mphasif,  and  NEW  effactivanass 
-  -  Ordar  your  STANDARDIZED 
TEST  CATALOG  TODAY! 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  TEST  CATALOG! 


The  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Company,  Inc. 

1720  E.  38th  St,  Dept.  EM 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

YES,  I  woud  like  to  receive  a  1959-60 
Standardized  TEST  CATALOG  absolutelv 
FREE! 


Name _  Title  . . 

School  _  _ 

Address  _ _ _ 

City . .  Zone _  State  . 
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associate  of  HOWAMO  W.  SAMS  A  CO.,  INC. 
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